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Ad  inserts 
pass  Army’s 
field  lesis 


to  the  budget  minded  / 


Minority  program 
curtailed  by 
lack  of  funds 


President  Ford 
holds  his  first 
news  cAnfArnnee 


Chicago  Sun-Times  Fashion  Editor  Barbara  Varro 

does  more  than  report  the  trends  in  fashion.  She  shows  how  they  can  be 
adapted  to  suit  a  variety  of  budgets  and  life  styles,  including  those  of  working 
housewives,  career  women  and  college  girls. 

She  tells  readers: 

How  women  are  coping  with  rising  prices  in  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families; 

How  designers  are  trying  to  maintain  quality  without  increasing  prices; 

The  reaction  of  working  women,  housewives  and  celebrities 
to  current  fashions  and  trends. 

Miss  Varro  s  fashion  reporting  is  consumer-oriented — another  reason  why 
the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service  is  prized  by 
readers  and  editors  everywhere. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Maryanne  ••• 

a  fresh  approach  to  the  Albany  market 


Maryanne,  the  symbol  for  our  all  day,  every  day  combination  buy  of  the 
Times-Union  and  the  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star.  The  right  way  to  buy  the 
Albany,  New  York  metro  market.  The  Maryanne  combination  delivers  better 
than  91%  coverage  of  the  almost  100,000  households  in  Albany  County.  Plus 
over  43,000  bonus  circulation  in  the  rest  of  the  metro  market. 

Whether  you're  looking  to  increase  sales  or  test  market  a  new  product,  take 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  Albany  market . . .  Maryanne.  Call  today  (51 8)  453-5680. 

Source:  9/30/73  ABC  Audit 


Reprasantad  by  Hearst  Advarfiting  Sarvka,  Inc. 


Morning  and  Sunday  Times  Union*  Evening  Knickerbocker  News/Union  Star 


Join  the  fight  against  “Pubiic  Enemy  No.1,”  Mr.  Editor: 


\bur  Endorsements 
for  Congress 

Really  Mean  Business 


As  an  editor,  you  have  great  influence  on  the  voters  in  your 
community.  Your  endorsements  can  make  the  difference  between 
election  and  defeat  of  candidates  for  public  office. 

In  the  coming  Congressional  elections,  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  perform  a  special  public  service  by  supporting  those  candidates 
who,  if  elected,  would  fight  with  courage  against  inflation — what 
President  Ford  calls  “domestic  Public  Enemy  No.  1.” 

We  support  the  President’s  plea  for  the  election  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  “consistently  vote  for  tough  decisions  to  cut  the 
cost  of  government,  restrain  federal  spending  and  bring  inflation 
under  control.” 

We  hope  you  do,  too. 

We  hope  that  when  you  evaluate  candidates  to  decide  which  deserve 
your  endorsement,  you  will  give  top  consideration  to  where  the 
candidates  stand  on  key  inflation  issues. 

To  help  in  bringing  inflation  under  control,  the  National  Chamber 
has  launched  a  national  campaign  under  the  slogan: 

NEEDED:  AN  INFLATION-PROOF  CONGRESS. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  American  voter  understand  the  causes  of 
and  remedies  for  inflation,  and  evaluate  the  anti-inflation  voting 
records  of  members  of  Congress  and  the  views  of  other  candidates. 

This  is  possible  through  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  designed 
to  test  the  voter’s  and  the  candidate’s  I.Q.  (Inflation  Quotient). 

These  are  contained  in  our  Inflation-Proof  Congress  Kit. 

For  more  background  and  copies  of  the  tests,  please  write  to  me. 
Ask  for  Kit  3648. 

Hoping  to  see  successful  results  at  the  polls,  I  am 


Cordially, 


-77 

President 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Washington,  D.C.  20062 

A  federation  of  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  and  professional  associations,  business  firms  and  individuals 
dedicated  to  strengthening  the  competitive  enterprise  system — for  the  greater  good  of  all. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News 
is  the  most 
powerful 
medium  in 
Buffalo. 


Here’s  Proof..* 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  linesof  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Departnrent  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


SEPTEMBER 

2-6 — F.I.E.J.  Congress,  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

8- 20 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  of  newspapers  with  under  75,000 
circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

10 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 

11- 12 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Meeting, 
Ottawa. 

1 1-12 — Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation  Annual  Meeting,  Hilton  Inn, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

1 1- 14— INPA/Europe  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Fall  Meeting,  Sunriver  Lodge,  Sunriver, 
Ore. 

12- 14 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

13- 14 — Ohio  Press  Women  Annual  Workshop,  Imperial  House,  North, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

14- 17 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Winnipeg  Inn,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

15- 18 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Bay- 
shore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-18 — 1974  SNPA  Convention,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

15- 18 — IN  PA  Western  Regional  Conference,  Harrah's  Club,  Reno.  Nev. 

16- 19 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Crisis  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  in 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Prince  Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pioneer  Inn, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

22- 25 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Quebec  Hil¬ 
ton,  Quebec  City. 

22-Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  of  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — -Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — INPA  Central  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edicon),  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  Calif, 

2- 4 — PNPA  50th  Anniversary  Convention,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

3- 6— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  annual  national  meeting,  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6-9 — INPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Lake  Placid  Club.  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  '74. 

13-16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 
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"Why  caiA  the  electric 
companies  pay  for 
their  increased  costs  out 
of  their  own  pockets?” 


Electric  companies  have  absorbed 
many  rising  costs  of  making  and 
distributing  electricity  by  finding  ways 
to  operate  more  efficiently. 

But  there’s  no  way  we  can  absorb  all 
of  these  costs. 

Fuel  adjustment  clauses  help  cover 
higher  fuel  costs  but  are  not  enough  to 
offset  the  other  skyrocketing  costs  of 
providing  electricity. 

Fuel  is  only  one  of  the  factors.  Others 
are  higher  interest  costs,  higher  building 
costs,  higher  labor  costs— all  unavoid¬ 
able  if  we  are  to  supply  this  country 
with  all  the  electricity  it  needs. 

Unlike  many  other  businesses,  every 
“price  rise”  for  our  service  can  only 
come  with  the  approval  of  government 
regulatory  authorities.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  decide  our  own  prices 
independently. 

With  virtually  every  cost  of  providing 
electricity  going  up,  rates  must  go  up,  too. 

We  need  your  understanding  of  these 
economic  facts  of  life  we  cannot  change. 


The  People  at  America’s 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsorinR  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies, 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


The 

Easiest  Way 
1b  Keep  Up 

With 

Insurance 

News 


ADVISORY  is  State  Farm's  one-page  newsletter  for 
newsmen.  It's  designed  to  keep  you  alerted  to 
important  developments  in  the  personal  insurance 
field  \without  wasting  your  time 

ADVISORY  packs  its  information  into  lean 
sentences  and  one-graph  stories  You  can  read  the 
whole  thing  in  30  seconds.  We  publish  ADVISORY 
only  when  there's  news.  If  things  are  quiet,  we  are  too. 

Every  newsman  who  has  a  copy  of  our  No-Fault 
Press  Reference  Manual  receives  ADVISORY 
automatically.  The  manual  is  a  300-page  loose-leaf 
encyclopedia  on  no-fault  auto  insurance  which  is 
updated  whenever  developments  warrant 

To  receive  the  manual  and  ADVISORY  (or  to 
get  ADVISORY  \rtrtthout  the  manual),  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH'lines 

By  Lenora  'Williamson 


I  KNEW  THE  COLUMN  COULD  ONLY  GO  ON  SO  LONG, 
the  columnist  told  her  editor.  This  being  the  case,  the  columnist 
is  going  into  early  retirement.  She’s  Gigi  Robinson,  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman  pre-teen  advice  columnist.  Gigi  has 
been  writing  her  Saturday  column  since  the  first  of  the  year 
when  she  applied  for  the  job  at  the  age  of  12,  already  having 
completed  her  first  novel.  Most  of  Gigi’s  copy  was  printed  as 
she  wrote  it  except  for  the  time  she  told  one  youngster  who 
was  having  teacher  trouble  to  “try  harder”  and  in  case  that 
didn’t  work  to  “put  a  tack  on  her  chair.”  An  editor  cut  the 
advice  in  print  to  “try  harder.” 

With  the  school  vacation,  mail  slowed.  “Kids  stopped  think¬ 
ing  about  their  broken  hearts,”  explained  editor  Dave  Hartley 
in  announcing  Gigi’s  retirement.  After  all,  in  November  sbe 
will  be  13  and  no  longer  eligible  to  write  a  pre-teen  column. 
Besides,  she  has  finished  her  second  novel  and  will  be  very 
busy  this  Fall  at  Walt  Whitman  Junior  High  School. 

«  «  * 

NO  MORE  BIRTHDAY  CARDS?  Ah,  well— go  with  prog¬ 
ress.  Sue  Horsley,  working  on  a  CompuScan  in  credit  &  col¬ 
lections  at  the  Montreal  Star -Standard,  looked  up  and  saw 
“Happy  Birthday”  written  across  the  screen.  The  programmer 
using  the  immediately  available  medium  was  Ron  Fogarty  of 
data  processing. 

*  *  * 

THE  WAY  TO  GO  ON  VACATION  from  Washington  col- 
umning  during  the  transfer  of  administration  activities  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Art  Buchwald  whose  essays  in  late  August  have 
been  preceded  by  a  gentlemanly  explanation:  “In  order  to 
permit  President  Ford  to  have  an  orderly  transition  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Art  Buchwald  has  gone  on  vacation.  He  left  behind 
some  of  his  favorite  columns.” 

*  *  * 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT  TOO,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  happy  lot  of  Cleo  L.  Kern,  auto  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  during  an  office  celebration  of  his  50  years 
on  the  staff.  Cleo  got  a  huge  cake,  icing  design  fashioned  as  a 
front  page  of  the  Star  with  his  photo  inserted.  And  then  there 
were  staff  gifts,  a  $500  check  and  a  telegram  from  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher,  praising  Cleo  as  “the  best  auto  writer  in 
the  United  States.” 

The  newspaper  world  became  a  second  career  for  Cleo  at  an 
early  age  back  in  1924  after  he  tired  of  being  a  registered 
pharmacist.  First  job  at  the  Star  was  information  clerk  and 
the  young  man  took  it  upon  himself  to  clip  and  file  the  news¬ 
paper  because  there  was  no  elaborate  library.  Soon  an  in¬ 
dispensable  source  of  information  around  the  news  room,  Cleo 
has  since  covered  nearly  everything.  One  day  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties  the  m.e.  announced,  “As  of  today  you  are  auto  editor.” 
To  Cleo’s  comment,  “I  don’t  know  a  darned  thing  about  cars,” 
the  editor  made  editorial  reply,  “Then  you  won’t  be  worth  a 
darn  to  us  for  at  least  five  years.”  In  1974,  “Behind  the 
Wheel”  still  rolls  along  and  Cleo,  working  five  days  a  week, 
has  no  plans  to  retire. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THREE  SHORT  MONTHS,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
columnist  Joe  Creason  had  been  recycling  humor  and  folklore 
material  from  his  newspaper  column  in  a  syndicated  radio 
feature  being  tried  as  an  experiment  by  the  newspaper.  A  heart 
attack  after  three  sets  of  tennis  August  14  ended  the  life  of  the 
popular  newspaperman  whose  column,  “Joe  Creason’s  Ken¬ 
tucky”  began  in  1936  as  a  “corner  of  the  newspaper  set  aside 
for  our  particular  part  of  the  world,  for  the  things  that  interest 
us  quite  aside  from  the  so-called  hard  news  of  what,  where  and 
how.”  Catch-lines  occasionally  quoted  a  line  or  two  from  the 
column. 

Thirty-three  stations  had  signed  for  the  syndication  “Around 
Kentucky”  offered  outside  the  Louisville  area  on  a  trade-out 
basis  with  the  papers  receiving  circulation  promotion  time, 
depending  on  spot  rates,  for  each  three-minute  program.  A 
collection  of  Creason  columns  published  in  1972  by  the  book 
department  of  the  Louisville  papers  has  sold  16,000  copies. 
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NEWHOUSE  NEWS 
SERVICE 


Major  Newspapers  across  the  nation  rely  on  the  Newhouse 
News  Service  for  exclusive  reports  on  politics,  the  law  and 
courts,  entertainment,  consumer  affairs  and  nearly  every 
phase  of  human  activity. 

“The  Reed  Report”  is  just  one  of  the  many  regular  columns 
and  news  features  offered  by  Newhouse  News  Service  and  is 
prominently  featured  by  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
report  is  written  by  Dean  Reed,  Editor  of  the  News  Service, 
telling  readers  in  colorful  style  about  highlights  and  sidelights 
of  the  nation’s  news  and  newsmakers. 

The  Newhouse  News  Service’s  exclusive  reports  are  part  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Sun-Times/Newhouse  News  Service 
wire,  represented  by  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  401  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60453  (312)  321-2795. 

For  more  information  on  how  your  publication  can  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  service,  contact . . . 


NEWHOUSE  NEWS  SERVICE 

SUITE  1320 

1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20006 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publithor  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2-I959 


6  mo.  averase  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,880 
Renewal  rate— 77.16% 


Open  meetings 

The  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of  “sunshine”  or  open  meet¬ 
ings  laws  which  appeared  in  E8:P  last  week  noted  they  exist  in  various 
forms  and  with  various  loopholes  in  48  of  the  50  states. 

One  of  the  eleven  "criteria”  for  an  ideal  law’,  as  defined  by  Dr.  John 
B.  Adams  who  made  the  study  published  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Foundation,  is  a  provision  for  “open  executive  sessions.”  Only 
four  state  laws  contain  such  a  provision. 

Before  New  York  passed  its  open  meetings  law  this  spring,  the  city 
manager  of  Yonkers,  New  York  announced  he  would  operate  in  a 
goldfish  bowl.  Clifford  O’Key  said  he  would  even  open  to  the  press 
his  administrative  meetings  with  his  staff  and  he  got  headlines  for 
his  statement. 

However,  the  city  of  Yonkers  now  has  a  new  manager,  J.  Emmet 
Casey,  who  has  reversed  that  piolicy  and  he  also  has  received  headlines 
for  doing  so.  The  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  calls  it  “no  big  deal” 
and  the  reasoning  of  its  editors  should  interest  others  who  must  deal 
w’ith  various  degrees  of  openness  or  secrecy  at  city  hall. 

The  editorial  said  it  was  not  upwet  at  Casey’s  decision  to  close  his 
administrative  meetings  with  staff  to  the  press  and  added;  “Casey  is 
right.” 

“He’s  right  when  he  says  ‘there  isn’t  a  business  in  the  world  that 
conducts  its  administrative  meetings  in  public.  You  can’t  operate  that 
way.’ 

“He’s  right  when  he  says  department  heads  are  reluctant  to  talk 
openly  about  undecided  issues. 

“.And  he’s  right  when  he  calls  O’Key’s  open  meetings  ‘window  dress¬ 
ing  ...  to  impress  the  public.’  O’Key’s  meetings  were  farcical,  nothing 
w’as  accomplished  ...  we  were  there. 

“Casey  no  more  wants  us  around  when  he’s  discussing  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  running  the  city  than  the  editor  wants  Casey  around  when 
Herald  Statesman  editors  hold  their  daily  meetings  to  discuss  coverage 
of  City  Hall. 

“As  long  as  public  records  are  open  to  the  public  and  as  long  as  the 
newspaper  has  access  to  the  sources  it  needs  at  city  hall  to  effectively 
represent  the  right  of  the  people  of  Yonkers  to  know  the  who,  what, 
when,  where,  why  and  how  of  their  own  government,  there  will  be 
no  big  deal.” 

Presidential  papers 

The  controversy  over  Nixon’s  stipulation  of  secrecy  until  1985  on 
his  pre-Presidential  letters  given  to  the  National  Archives,  and  his 
right  to  ownership  and  possession  of  pajsers  and  tapes  covering  his 
Presidency  and  remaining  in  the  White  House,  once  again  raises  the 
question  of  whether  documents  produced  and  received  by  public  of¬ 
ficials  while  on  the  public  payroll  are  “private  papers”  belonging  to 
those  persons  or  belonging  to  the  people. 

We  are  aware  that  Presidents  since  George  Washington  have 
claimed  ownership  of  such  papers  and  that  the  tradition  of  establish¬ 
ing  private  libraries  to  house  them  has  existed  since  Herbert  Hoover. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  there  is  a  legal  question — aside  from  the 
tradition — that  should  be  settled  by  Congress  and  the  courts. 

We  believe  the  people’s  rights  are  paramount  in  this  matter. 
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letters 


‘SHOPPER’  BACKER 

I  noted  in  the  July  27  issue  of  E&P  in 
the  “Weekly  Editor”  column  that  newly 
elected  NNA  President  Walter  Grunfeld 
took  a  dim  view  of  shoppers  and  a  bleak 
outlook  in  general  of  the  small  community 
newspaper.  I  take  exception  with  him.  1 
think  we  in  the  community  newspaper  field 
are  entering  into  a  new  and  different  era  of 
community  journalism.  I  only  hope  that 
others  in  the  field  realize  this  ...  if  they 
don’t  perhaps  we  are  “on  the  way  out”  as 
Mr.  Grunfeld  says. 

Our  paper  was  able  to  start  because  of  a 
shopper.  The  shopper  is  still  our  main 
source  of  revenue  and  the  reason  why  we 
are  able  to  exist. 

I  contend  that  one  of  our  functions  is  to 
help  the  merchant  in  our  town.  This  we  do 
through  advertising.  It  is  our  “duty”  to 
give  him  the  best  we  can  offer.  We  must 
see  that  he  succeeds.  If  he  doesn’t  our 
newspaper  is  lost  and  so  is  our  community. 

The  shopper  is  now  filling  a  need.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  a  question  of  loyalty  when 
a  merchant  prefers  a  complete  coverage 
free  shopper  to  our  paper  that  may  have 
half  the  circulation.  He  wants  the  largest 
possible  circulation  and  needs  it. 

It  is  just  an  observation  of  mine  .  .  .  but 
I  think  for  too  long  now  many  in  the 
small  community  newspaper  field  have  been 
content  with  those  ads  just  walking  through 
the  door  and  some  how  feeling  that  it  was 
their  “right”  to  get  the  ads.  We’re  finding 
this  isn’t  true. 

Maybe  it  is  time  now  that  we  in  this 
field  of  journalism  wake  up  and  do  some 
studying  and  looking  around  at  our  prod¬ 
uct  and  how  we  can  not  only  make  our 
journalistic  efforts  a  real  showcase  and 
help  for  the  community  but  how  we  can 
truly  serve  our  advertisers. 

I  think  the  prospects  are  exciting  and 
offer  a  true  challenge.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  National  Newspaper  Association, 
which  I  am  a  member,  does  not  wholly 
subscribe  to  the  bleak  outlook  of  its  new 
president.  If  it  does  then  maybe  we  are 
on  our  way  out. 

Mike  O’Connor 

(O’Connor  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Missisiippi  Valley  Star  in  Hastings,  Minn.) 

*  *  * 

CREDIBILITY 

In  response  to  the  August  10  editorial  on 
credibility  of  the  press,  I  would  suggest 
that  credibility  for  both  the  press  and  the 
president’s  political  opponents  can  be  re¬ 
established  when  the  (Ilongress  is  just  as 
energetic  about  cleaning  the  whole  house 
as  it  was  to  clean  the  president’s  house, 
and  when  the  press  pursues  such  a  house 
cleaning  as  vigorously  as  it  did  the  presi¬ 
dent’s. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  guilt 
within  the  White  House.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  those  opponents  found  guilty  of 
similar  problems  during  this  period,  the 
“vigorous  press”  has  not  seemed  to  be  quite 
so  vigorous. 

C.  Elwyn  Platner 

Tujunga,  Calif. 


BASICS  OF  ‘GATEKEEPING’ 

A  young  reporter  turned  in  a  “story”  on 
a  local  controversy  that  the  city  editor  re¬ 
jected  because,  he  said,  it  was  a  legal 
pleading  that  wouldn’t  be  news  until  it 
was  submitted  to  a  court. 

The  disgruntled  reporter  gave  the  copy 
to  a  buddy  of  his  who  smuggled  it  into  the 
bulldog  edition. 

Both  were  fired  as  soon  as  the  paper  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  story  was  discovered. 

Next  day  a  group  of  students  from  one 
of  the  prestigious  journalism  schools  of 
this  country  picketed  the  newspaper,  accus¬ 
ing  it  of  “censorship”. 

Why? 

Because  no  one  has  ever  taught  them 
the  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  of  the 
gatekeeper,  be  he  city  editor,  m.e.  or  pub¬ 
lisher! 

In  fact,  people  and  organizations  who 
ought  to  know  better  are  doing  grave  dis¬ 
service  to  student  journalists  when  they 
fail  to  teach  that  basic  fact  of  newspaper 
life  or — even  worse! — when  they  deliber¬ 
ately  teach  the  student  that  any  gatekeep¬ 
ing  is  “censorship”  and  encourage  the  neo¬ 
phytes  to  rebel  against  such  authority. 

Several  organizations  of  journalism 
teachers— at  secondary,  junior-college  and 
university  level — have  issued  manifestos  on 
the  rights  of  student  journalists.  Even  more 
disturbing  is  that  professional  groups,  such 
as  SDX.  who  work  with  the  normal  news¬ 
paper  chain-of-command  every  day,  have 
been  maneuvered  into  similar  fallacious 
statements.  The  latest  is  the  report  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Robert  Kennedy  Foundation. 


■All  of  these  well-meaning  pronuncia- 
mentos  overlook  a  simple  fact :  Every  news¬ 
paper  must  have  a  publisher.  The  publisher 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  violations  of 
libel  laws,  for  instance,  and  all  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  responsible  journalism. 

Student  publications,  too,  must  have 
publishers.  These  are  not  the  students; 
they  are  the  investor  whose  capital  makes 
the  newspaper  possible.  This  is  generally 
the  school  board  or  its  agent,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  or  perhaps  the  principal. 
The  journalism  advisor,  who  acts  as  the 
agent  for  this  “publisher”,  can  no  more  be 
a  “censor”  than  a  city  editor  is  a  censor 
because  he  exercises  some  of  the  publish¬ 
er’s  prerogatives  and  responsibilities. 

If  we  are  proposing  to  teach  journalism 
to  students,  we  must  teach  them  the  basics 
of  gatekeeping.  Allowing  unrealistic  free¬ 
dom  is  not  a  kindness,  quite  the  opposite. 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 
«  «  « 

public:  distrust 

In  the  excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Richard 
D.  Smyser  which  appeared  in  your  July  20 
issue,  he  is  (juoted  as  saying  there  is  an 
“irony  about  current  public  ill  feeling 

toward  the  press  because  the  press,  really, 
is  more  responsible,  more  artful,  more  com¬ 
plete  than  ever  before.” 

Smyser  then  proposes  a  number  of 

“reader  relations”  actions  the  press  can 
take  to  integrate  a  newspaper  with  its 
community,  all  of  which  are  good  but  ap¬ 
pear  peripheral  to  the  central  problem: 
how  to  regain  public  confidence.  That  is 
{Coutinved  on  page  20) 
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When  it  comes  to 
national  advertisii^ 
the  buck  starts  here 

More  national  advertising  billings  originate  in  New  York  City  than  anywhere  else  — 
over  60  per  cent,  in  fact.  And  if  you  want  to  reach  those  key  people  who 
make  the  important  national  media  decisions— both  agency  and  client— 
you’ll  find  them  reading  The  New  York  Times. 

More  New  York  advertising  executives  read  The  New  York  Times 
than  any  other  publication.  (As  do  a  significant  number  of  out-of-town  decision 
makers  on  national  accounts.)  It  follows  that  media  advertisers  invest  more 
promotion  dollars  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other  publication. 

They  know  a  sound  investment  when  they  see  one.  How  about  you? 

iJfeUr  jlork  Stine$ 


Augusts!,  1974 


itf 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Ford  sticks  to 
for  first  press 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford’s  first  presi¬ 
dential  news  conference  went  so  well 
Wednesday  (August  28),  that  reporters 
in  the  White  House  press  room  after¬ 
wards  expressed  hope  Ford  would  hold 
the  Q-and-A  sessions  “every  couple  of 
weeks”  as  his  press  secretary  J.  F.  ter- 
Horst  has  promised. 

At  the  dinner  that  night  for  his  Cabi¬ 
net  and  senior  staff  members,  Ford  called 
the  27  questions  asked  of  him  “very  fair.” 

He  was  asked  when  he  would  hold  an¬ 
other  press  conference,  and  his  reply  was, 
“the  sooner  the  better.” 

He  had  admitted  that  he  had  been  a  bit 
nervous,  but  that  after  the  first  five 
minutes,  it  was  “just  like  any  football 
game,  I  enjoyed  it.  I  had  55  press  confer¬ 
ences  when  I  was  Vice  President.  I  haven’t 
been  playing  in  the  minor  leagues.” 

In  the  half-hour  session  that  began 
projnptly  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  East  Room 
in  a  different  seating  arrangement  than 
usual,  the  relationship  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  approximately  275  newsmen 
slipped  from  the  two-way  antagonistic 
relationship  So  obvious  during  the  Nixon- 
press  exchanges  to  a  normal  adversary 
one. 

Ford’s  press  conference  was  scheduled 
19  days  after  he  became  President.  Ter- 
Horst  had  announced  two  days  beforehand 
news  of  the  conference  at  his  mid-moming 
press  briefing,  but  the  time  hadn’t  been 
nailed  down  yet.  On  Tuesday,  he  informed 
reporters  of  the  2:30  p.m.  time,  and  noted, 
“everything  will  be  essentially  the  same.” 

Changes  are  noted 

The  most  dramatic  physical  difference 
about  the  conference  was  its  reverse  set¬ 
ting.  Ford — in  his  dark  blue  pin  striped 
suit,  smiling  often  and  wearing  no  make¬ 
up — spoke  from  a  podium  on  the  west  side 
of  the  East  Room  in  front  of  a  doorway 
that  leads  into  the  grand  hallway  that, 
said  deputy  press  secretary  John  Hushen, 
was  Fords  idea  “to  get  away  from  the 
stage  effect”  of  standing  in  front  of  a  cur¬ 
tain  as  Nixon  had  done  in  his  38  news 
conferences.  Nixon  used  to  walk  through 
the  West  double  doors  and  go  through  a 
center  aisle  of  the  press  to  the  podium. 
Ford  abandoned  that  practice.  Most  pho¬ 
tographers  like  the  change,  but  Robert  A. 
Daugherty,  AP  lensman,  said  that  pic- 
torially  he  thought  Ford  should  have 
walked  in  from  the  long  hallway  on  the 
red  carpet.  But  in  a  touch  of  low  profile. 
Ford  came  in  a  side  door,  the  same  one 
used  by  the  reporters.  Frank  Johnston, 
Washington  Post  photographer,  said  the 
scene  change  since  Nixon’s  early  March 
news  conference  was  good,  in  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  left  the  public  with  a  clear  im- 


old  format 
conference 


pression  that  it  was  in  the  White  House. 

Ford  led  off  the  session  with  an  amusing 
statement  on  his  and  his  wife  Betty’s  con¬ 
fusing  scheduling.  He  said  she  had  sched¬ 
uled  her  first  press  conference  on  the  same 
day.  “Obviously,  I  had  scheduled  my  first 
press  conference  for  this  occasion.  So 
Betty’s  was  postponed.  We  worked  this 
out  between  us  in  a  calm  and  orderly  way. 
She  will  postpone  her  press  conference 
until  next  week,  and  until  then,  I  will  be 
making  my  own  breakfast,  my  own  lunch, 
and  my  own  dinner.” 

First  question 

Ford  kept  with  tradition  in  recognizing 
the  two  wire  services,  AP  and  UPI,  as 
the  first  in  line  for  questions.  Ford  called 
upon  UPI’s  Helen  Thomas  for  the  first 
question,  and  Frank  Cormier,  AP,  carried 
out  the  long-standing  tradition  of  ending 
the  press  conference  with  the  usual  “thank 
you,  Mr.  President”  sign-off. 

“It  went  very  good.  More  ground  was 
covered  by  a  President  than  usual  in  a 
half  hour,”  said  Cormier,  with  the  AP 
for  23  years. 

Thomas  and  Cormier  had  met  with 
terHorst  in  the  hallway  of  the  pressroom 
around  1:15  p.m.  and  Cormier  was  told 
“the  President  wishes  to  keep  to  30  min¬ 
utes.”  Cormier  noted  that  he  left  Nixon’s 
run  longer  sometimes  “because  he  held  so 
few  of  them.” 

One  difference  reporters  noticed  when 
they  arrived  in  the  East  Room  was  the 
re-arrangement  of  chairs  their  news¬ 
papers  occupied.  Both  Washington,  D.C. 
newspapers  for  example  were  moved  to 
the  front  row.  The  Sta/r-News  used  to  be 
in  the  second  row  but  Fred  Barnes  found 
himself  in  the  front  row,  seated  next  to 
Carroll  Kilpatrick  of  the  Washington 
Post,  which  had  not  occupied  the  first  row 
in  the  Nixon  era. 

“We  took  the  seating  charts  from  the 
Nixon  press  conferences,”  said  Hushen, 
“and  we  decided  to  relocate  certain  peo¬ 
ple.  Nobody  lost  their  seat.  We  just  moved 
some  up  closer  and  widened  the  rows. 
These  are  not  permanent  seats.  We’ll  see 
how  it  plays  and  keep  making  it  more 
equitable.” 

One  reporter  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  was  unhappy  because 
he  did  not  get  a  question.  He  was  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  who  said  he’d  always  been  in 
the  front  row  before. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  nearly  100  re¬ 
porters  standing  in  the  back  or  sitting 
in  the  rear  rows  to  have  been  called  upon. 
Most  of  these  reporters  wore  Visitor 
News  Media  passes.  They  came  from  vari¬ 
ous  publications.  The  first  three  rows 
were  reserved  for  White  House  pass  hold¬ 


ers  and  the  last  two  rows  were  open  on  a 
fighting,  first-come  basis  there  were  174 
chairs  for  reporters. 

Mostly  on  Nixon  and  economy 

A  large  portion  of  the  questions  fielded 
by  Ford  dealt  with  the  pardon  of  Nixon 
or  with  inflation  and  the  economy.  There 
were  at  least  five  questions  related  to 
Nixon’s  legal  problems,  Watergate  and 
the  special  prosecutor;  about  eight  ques¬ 
tions  dealt  with  inflation,  the  Federal 
budget,  vrage  and  price  controls  and  re¬ 
lated  matters. 

As  Ford  answered  the  questions  he 
shuffled  through  some  cue  cards.  After  a 
brief  flutter  of  nervousness  at  the  start, 
he  settled  down  to  a  routine  and  friendly 
dialogue.  There  were  no  startling  an¬ 
nouncements,  no  sharp  exchanges,  just  a 
low  key  recital  of  what  is  doing  at  the 
White  House. 

Some  reporters  were  heard  grumbling 
afterwards  about  the  general  lack  of  hard 
news.  “Even  so,  they  conceded  that  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  past  few  years  have 
been  like  at  the  White  House,  blandness 
may  be  the  best  politics  right  now,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Greider,  Washington  Post,  reported. 

Preparations 

Ford’s  in-depth  preparations  had  begun 
Tuesday  afternoon,  on  a  day  where  he 
had  his  afternoon  clear  for  the  first  time 
in  about  three  weeks.  TerHorst,  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  press  briefings  instinctively  had  a 
good  idea  on  the  line  of  questioning  that 
his  former  colleagues  would  ask.  During 
the  news  conference,  as  terHorst  stood 
facing  the  reporters  to  one  side  of  Ford, 
he  looked  confident.  TerHorst  said  he  had 
read  the  flattering  comment  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newsmen  had  made  about  him  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “I  hope  they  don’t 
ever  have  to  eat  their  words,”  terHorst 
said  to  this  reporter. 

Up  until  the  reels,  soundmen  and  still 
photographers  were  escorted  to  the  East 
Room  about  1:45  p.m.  and  the  reporters  a 
little  after  2:00  p.m..  Ford  was  still  re¬ 
viewing  the  way  he  would  answer  ques¬ 
tions  he  felt  would  come  up. 

For  his  first  press  conference,  the  press 
office  had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Gerald 
Warren  and  Tom  Decarr  with  planning 
and  details.  Hushen  said  Decarr,  A1  Sny¬ 
der  and  Bill  Roberts  handled  most  of  the 
physical  tasks  of  setting  up  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Whereas  Hushen  and  Larry  Speakes 
took  care  of  the  normal  day-to-day  activi¬ 
ties.  Hushen,  for  example,  held  the  11:00 
o’clock  press  briefing  for  the  first  time 
Wednesday. 

Joy  Chiles,  secretary,  was  one  of  the 
half  dozen  women  in  the  press  office  an¬ 
swering  the  telephones,  nearly  ringing 
off  the  hook.  She  told  many  callers,  “I’m 
sorry — we  are  very  selective  who  gets 
into  the  press  room.  There  are  severe 
space  problems.  Try  again.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  one.” 

This  press  conference  pre-empted  the 
soap  operas  so  it  would  fit  into  a  regular 
business  day.  However,  the  word  is  that 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Chicago  Today  to  fold; 


Tribiine  to  go 

The  rumors  about  the  demise  of  Chica¬ 
go  Today — some  have  been  circulating  for 
more  than  15  years — finally  came  true 
when  Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman  of  the 
parent  Chicago  Tribune  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  news  conference  August  23 
the  afternoon  daily  would  cease  publica¬ 
tion  on  Friday,  September  13. 

The  newspaper,  founded  in  1881  by 
James  W.  Scott  as  the  Chicago  Herald, 
then  a  morning  paper,  was  one  of  four 
general  circulation  dailies  in  the  Chicago 
area.  It  leaves  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  now  the  city’s  only  afternoon  news¬ 


‘aU-day’ 

ceived  weekly  pay  increases  of  $32.45, 
bringing  the  top  minimum  pay  for  those 
categories  to  $358.45  weekly. 

Included  among  the  losers — editorial  de¬ 
partment  secretaries  and  copy  boys — were 
60  Tribune  composing  room  workers  who 
made  up  today’s  pages,  according  to  a 
Chicago  typographical  union  spokesman. 
He  said  these  60  were  laid  off  and  lost 
their  situations.  A  considerable  number  of 
pressmen  and  mailers  were  also  notified 
that  they  would  be  laid  off.  In  addition,  90 
truck  drivers  who  delivered  Today  were 
laid  off,  but  it  was  reported  most  of  them 


paged  ads  in  the  classified  advertising 
section  of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Top  executives  of  Today,  publisher 
Lloyd  Wendt  and  editor  Schmidt  were  re¬ 
tained.  Wendt  was  named  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Tribune  when  Today  moved 
into  the  five-day  publication  field  and  he 
will  remain  in  that  post.  (At  present  he  is 
in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  where  he  suffered  a 
fall  from  his  daughter’s  home  there  and 
broke  his  legs.  Cook  announced  at  the 
press  conference.) 

Schmidt  became  editor  last  April  1 
when  Wendt  relinquished  that  post.  He 
will  be  features  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Richard  W.  Hainey,  executive  editor  of 
Today  is  leaving  that  post  and  joining  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  as  a  visiting 
professor.  He  has  been  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  and  lecturer  at  Medill. 


papers. 

In  making  the  final  notice  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  press  on  Friday,  Cook  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  a  24-hour  Chicago  Tribune 
to  fill  the  gap. 

Cook’s  statement  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  was  brief.  In  essence  it  said  that 
after  careful  study,  which  he  said  had 
been  going  on  for  several  months,  the 
director  of  Chicago  Tribune  Company  had 
made  a  difficult  decision — to  discontinue 
publication  of  Today.  He  said  the  Tribune 
would  begin  publishing  a  “new,  24-hour 
newspaper  with  fresh  news  in  each  edi¬ 
tion — morning,  afternoon  and  evening.” 

Cook  continued:  “The  decision  to  dis¬ 
continue  Chicago  Today  did  not  come  easi¬ 
ly.  Its  financial  performance  was  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration. 

Today  has  always  had  quality  journal¬ 
ism.  Unfortunately,  its  revenues  did  not 
match  its  journalistic  excellence.” 

Asked  if  the  closing  of  Today  had  any 
connection  with  Tribune  Company  plans 
to  become  publicly  owmed  in  April,  1975, 
Cook  answered  negatively. 

Employes  fired 

According  to  Cook,  Today  had  a  full¬ 
time  editorial  staff  of  172  of  which  92 
have  been  offered  positions  with  the 
Tribune.  In  other  departments,  he  said,  66 
people  will  be  rehired;  194  were  given 
pink  slips. 

148  persons,  most  of  them  sub-editors, 
copy  readers,  rewritemen  and  columnists 
and  feature  writers,  received  offers  of 
rehiring  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Chicago  Editorial 
Association,  an  AFL  union  formed  in  1939 
after  a  strike  of  the  then  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the 
morning  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  said 
the  Today  CEA  unit’s  legal  couns^  will 
discuss  with  Tribune  attorneys  differences 
of  opinion  between  management  and  dis¬ 
missed  Today  people  on  interpretation  of 
the  union’s  dismissal  pay  clause  in  the 
contract. 

Although  the  Today  unit  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  as  of  the  date  Today  closes,  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  contract  between  management 
and  the  CEA  still  are  in  order,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said,  and  he  added  that  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  would  be  held  late  this 
week. 

Under  a  wage  reopener  clause  in  the 
contract  rewriters  and  copy  readers  re- 


CLOSING  ANNOUNCED — Chicago  Tribune  publisher  Stanton  R.  Cook  (C)  announces  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company's  afternoon  newspaper,  Chicago  Today 
will  stop  publishing.  He  said  the  Chicago  Tribune  newspaper  will  become  a  24-hour  news¬ 
paper.  Looking  on  are  Scott  Schmidt  (L),  editor  of  Chicago  Today,  and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


would  be  rehired  by  the  Tribune.  They 
had  worked  for  the  Chicago  American 
Publishing  (Company,  which  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Tribune  Company,  as  is  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune. 

The  CTU  spokesman  said  the  local  has 
talked  with  Tribune  management  in  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  layoffs  and  dis¬ 
cussions  will  continue. 

The  CTU  contract  with  the  Tribune  ex¬ 
pires  January  14,  1975  and  a  proposal  for 
a  new  contract  already  has  been  drawTi  up 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Under  union  regulations  negotiations 
must  start  four  months  prior  to  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  existing  contract,  which 
would  be  September  13. 

The  Tribune  Company  has  placed  full- 


Most  dismissals  were  among  the  ranks 
of  reporters  and  photographers.  The 
Tribune  has  large  numbers  in  these  cate¬ 
gories,  but  with  expansion  of  publication 
around-the-clock  it  was  obvious  why  so 
many  copy  readers  and  rewritemen  were 
retained. 

Arrangements  were  made  late  this  week 
with  dismissed  employees  of  Today  for 
payment  of  severance  money  and  pen¬ 
sions.  There  were  numerous  employees 
with  full  vested  pension  benefits — non¬ 
contributory — and  other  employees  with 
fewer  years  on  the  paper  will  receive 
varying  pension  and  severance  amounts 
ranging  (in  severance)  above  the  $10,000 
mark. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Michele  Clark 
Fellowship 
program  ends 

Low  ebbing  interest  from  the  news 
media  and  financial  backers  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  force  in  closing  the  nation’s  main 
training  program  for  minority-group 
journalists. 

The  program,  the  Michele  Clark  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program,  renamed  two  years  ago 
in  honor  of  one  of  its  first  graduates,  a 
reporter  for  CBS  News  who  was  killed  in 
a  plane  crash,  was  sponsored  by  Columbia 
University  with  the  support  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  major  tv  networks,  local  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  around  the  country. 

Initially  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  recom¬ 
mendations  and  criticisms  by  the  Kemer 
Commission,  which  investigated  causes  of 
race  riots  in  the  ’60’s. 

At  an  emotional  final  graduation  cere¬ 
mony,  August  16,  the  program’s  founder, 
Fred  W.  Friendly,  former  president  of 
CBS  News  and  now  a  professor  at  Colum¬ 
bia  said  the  demise  of  the  program  was 
accelerated  when  major  networks,  news¬ 
papers  that  had  sponsored  the  program  in 
past  years  began  to  withdraw  support. 

“Many  told  us  that  they  had  done  about 
all  they  felt  they  could  do  or  that  they 
had  developed  training  programs  of  their 
own  which  they  felt  were  better,’’  he  said. 

Since  its  inception  in  1968,  when  racial 
tensions  within  the  program  almost 
brought  about  its  demise  225  minority- 
group  journalists  have  been  trained  and 
plac^  with  television  networks  and  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  U.S. 

This  year’s  14  trainees  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  section  wrote  a  critical  editorial  of  the 
program’s  demise  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Deadline,  the  weekly  paper  put  together 
by  the  trainees. 

Friendly  responded  to  the  editorial:  “I 
have  watched  Michele  Clark  die  once,  and 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  the 
progrram  continues,  though  not  in  the  same 
form.” 

He  said  that  the  past  program  was 
discriminatory  and  could  not  continue  in 
the  same  form.  He  asked  students  to  put 
themselves  in  the  shoes  of  other  minority- 
group  students  who  pay  as  much  as  $5,000 
to  attend  regular  graduate  program  at 
Columbia,  but  who  do  not  get  stipends  or 
guaranteed  job  placement. 

He  noted  that  many  students  in  the 
regular  program  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  objected  that  trainees, 
many  of  whom  had  not  completed  college, 
could  take  the  11-week  course,  receive  a 
stipend  for  living  expenses,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  jobs  upon  completion.  He  said  regu¬ 
lar  students  complained  that  “all  they  got 
was  a  degree,  a  handshake,  and  someone 
wishing  them  good  luck.” 

Friendly  argrued  that  the  cost  of  $12,000 
per  student,  in  the  program  had  cost  more 
per  student  than  fees  at  medical  schools. 

In  responding  to  the  closing  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Robert  Ma3mard,  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Washington  Post  and  director 
of  the  summer  program  said  many  people 
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would  interpret  the  end  of  the  program  to 
mean  that  “now  there  are  no  riots,  we 
can’t  get  any  action.” 

He  added :  “If  this  program  doesn’t  con¬ 
tinue,  then  we  go  back  to  the  old  system 
in  which  minorities  simply  weren’t  hired 
and  it  will  mean  a  lot  of  brilliant  people 
simply  won’t  get  in.” 

At  the  August  16,  graduation  ceremony, 
the  first  annual  Michele  Clark  Journalism 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Race  Report¬ 
ing  were  presented  by  the  Michele  Clark 
Journalism  Fund  of  Chicago. 

Major  awards  went  to  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Earl  Caldwell  and  John  Kifner 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mai  Goode  of 
National  Black  Network  News,  Thomas 
Wright  of  radio  station  KXYZ  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Jacquelyn  A.  Johnson  of  WIS-tv  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  John  Quinn  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

• 

Funds  for  fired 
journalism  teacher 

The  Journalism  Education  Association 
(JEA)  has  given  an  Indiana  journalism 
teacher,  who  was  fired  earlier  this  year, 
the  first  financial  backing  of  its  newly- 
established  Scholastic  Press  Freedom 
P\md. 

Joan  Lentczner,  fired  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Township  Community  School 
Board  in  May  because  the  student  news¬ 
paper  published  a  controversial  5-part 
series  on  premarital  sex  problems  of  stu¬ 
dents,  was  given  financial  assistance  in 
filing  a  court  case  seeking  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  her  job. 

JEA  established  the  Scholastic  Press 
Freedom  Fund  last  fall  in  an  effort  to 
help  its  members  and  their  students  pro¬ 
tect  First  Amendment  freedoms  in  the 
high  school  and  academic  freedom  in  the 
classroom. 

The  series  in  the  Yorktown  High  School 
newspaper  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
premarital  sex  among  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  reaction  from  medical  doctors  and 
clergy,  planned  programs  of  parenthood, 
abortion  laws  and  sex  education  classes 
in  the  schools. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
of  the  series,  Ms.  Lentczner  was  requested 
to  meet  with  the  board  in  a  closed  session. 
Although  she  refused  to  allow  censorship 
by  the  board,  she  did  agree  to  have  the 
editors  work  with  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  rest  of  the  series. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  the  series,  which  had  been  cen¬ 
sored  in  parts  by  the  administration,  Ms. 
Lentczner  was  asked  to  resign,  but  she 
refused.  Just  prior  to  this,  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  evaluation  from  the  school 
administration  with  ratings  of  average 
to  superior  with  an  overall  comment  of 
“above  average  teacher  and  an  excellent 
organizer.”  However,  added  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  following  the  publication  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  series  was  the  comment 
“is  reluctant  to  work  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  concerning  publications  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  where  togetherness  is 
important,  i.e.  controversial  issues.” 

Ms.  Lentczner  had  nine  years  of  media- 
related  experience  including  reporting 
experience  with  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star. 

31,  1974 


AEJ  PRESIDENT — Edwin  Emery  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  at  the 
annual  convention  held  in  San  Diego,  August 
18-21.  Other  new  officers  installed  were:  Edward 
P.  Bassett,  University  of  Kansas,  president-elect; 
Harold  W.  Wilson,  University  of  Minnesota, 
business  manager  and  treasurer;  Quintas  C. 
Wilson,  Northern  Illinois  University,  executive 
secretary.  Judi  Burken,  Kellog  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Associa¬ 
tion  unit  of  AET. 

News  council  may  ask 
news  media  for  funds 

The  National  News  Council  may  have  to 
go  to  “the  media”  for  support  when 
foundation  support  runs  out  at  the  end  of 
allotted  three  years,  its  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  William  B.  Arthur,  revealed  at  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
convention  in  San  Diego  August  20. 

Arthur  said  “already  small  amounts 
have  been  offered,”  as  he  reported  on  first 
year’s  operation  which  has  seen  six  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  City  of  the  full  council, 
and  one  in  mid-America,  and  250  com¬ 
plaints  on  news  treatment  or  facts  in 
editorials,  winnowed  down  to  44,  bringing 
extended  council  efforts,  and  24  dismissed. 
• 

ANPA  schedules 
seminar  on  justice 

Criminal  justice  will  be  the  topic  and 
title  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  seminars 
for  newspaper  journalists  to  be  sponsored 
by  ANPA  Foundation.  The  first  seminar 
will  be  held  at  Northwestern  University 
in  Evanston,  Illinois,  October  27-30,  1974. 
Purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  help  report¬ 
ers  understand  the  basic  workings  of  our 
criminal  justice  system — the  basic  issues, 
current  trends  and  future  directions.  The 
seminar  is  open  to  crime,  police,  court 
reporters,  or  persons  on  newspaper  staffs 
especially  concerned  with  covering  police, 
the  courts  and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice. 
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Higher  profits  are  on-line 
in  ‘technology  revolution’ 


Testimonials  to  the  money-saving  effi¬ 
ciency  of  new  production  methods  and  ma¬ 
chines  underline  the  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ments  sent  to  shareholders  of  several 
newspaper  groups. 

The  capital  improvement  plan  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  continues  unabated, 
stockholders  of  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc.  were  advised  by  William  Davis  Tay¬ 
lor,  chairman  of  the  board. 

As  one  example  of  economies  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  “printing  revolution,”  the 
Boston  Globe’s  ultramodern  (in  the  late 
go’s  and  early  70’s)  composing  room  area 
has  been  reduced  in  size  from  30,000  to 
12,000  square  feet  with  the  installation  of 
photocomposition  and  other  electronic 
typesetting  devices. 

Nearly  $4  million  was  invested  in  plant 
and  equipment  for  the  Globe  in  1973,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  $2  million  expenditure  in  1972.  A 
new  Mark  V  Goss  press  will  be  operation¬ 
al  by  fall  and  an  enlarged  mail  room  will 
contain  automated  systems.  To  realize  oth¬ 
er  savings  the  Globe’s  newsprint  storage 
area  is  being  doubled  with  a  33,000  square 
foot  extension. 

Changeover  in  10  months 

In  less  than  10  months  the  entire  edito¬ 
rial  content  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer  was  transferred  from  hot  metal 
to  cold-type — “a  faster,  more  efficient 
method,”  said  the  American  Financial 
Corporation’s  report  to  share  owners.  “In 
1974  and  in  the  years  to  come,”  it  stated, 
“our  overall  goal  for  the  Enquirer  will  be 
to  continue  to  increase  our  profitability  as 
we  maintain  superior  editorial  per¬ 
formance.” 

Two  of  the  eight  Booth  newspapers 
published  in  Michigan  cities  began  testing 
of  computerized  photocomp  systems  in 
1971.  By  the  end  of  1973  all  had  made  the 
transition. 

“Within  one  year,”  Booth  officers  re¬ 
ported,  “as  a  result  of  the  conversion  to 
photocomposition,  the  number  of  work 
positions  required  in  the  two  affected  de¬ 
partments  had  been  reduced  by  one-third 
in  the  two  plants  which  have  the  most 
extensive  experience  with  the  Booth  proc¬ 
ess.  Productivity  has  increased  propor¬ 
tionately;  similar  economies  should  con¬ 
tinue  during  1974  and  beyond.” 

Efficiency  rose  by  19% 

The  traditional  manually  operated  hot- 
metal  process  was  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  high  labor  costs.  Booth  manage¬ 
ment  stated.  Measured  by  manhours  per 
page,  the  production  efficiency  rose  by 
19%  in  three  years. 

In  1972  and  1973  Booth  Newspapers 
committed  more  than  $9  million  of  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  acquisition  of  property, 
plant  and  equipment. 

Total  changeover  to  cold-type  by  mid- 
1973  had  two-fold  benefits  for  the  Oakland 
Press  of  Pontiac,  Mich.  First,  a  large  part 
of  the  nonrecurring  conversion  costs  were 


offset  by  increased  production  efficiency 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Second¬ 
ly,  normal  publishing  was  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  a  six-day  labor  union  strike. 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat, 
another  daily  owned  by  Capital  Cities 
Communications  Inc.,  began  the  switch 
from  hot-type  to  cold-type  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  improved  efficiency. 

Publishers  in  the  suburban  fields  also 
have  been  enjoying  benefits  of  new  tech¬ 
nology.  ComCorp  has  been  centralizing  all 
of  the  production  of  its  Cleveland  area 
weeklies  in  a  new  leased  facility  where 
newsroom  operations  will  go  completely 
electronic.  Classified  advertising  also  is 
being  handled  in  new  systems  which  a 
staff  expert  is  devising. 

“Your  company,”  stockholders  were 
told,  “is  investing  heavily  in  this  direction 
because  it  will  give  us  certain  marketing 
and  selling  advantages,  and  also  permit 
us  to  improve  our  profitability.” 

$47  million  invested 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  which  spent 
more  than  $5.4  million  on  machinery  and 
equipment  for  its  newspapers  and  news 
services  last  year,  for  a  total  of  $47  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  past  five  years,  reported  that 
“new  technology  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  company’s  drive  to  offset  burgeoning 
costs  and  maintain  quality  growth.” 

Not  long  ago,  the  report  continued,  the 
computer  was  regarded  in  the  industry  as 
“a  contraption  of  mystery  and  mischief.” 
Today  it  is  an  indispensable  partner  in 
the  production  of  type  at  high  speeds  and 
in  the  operation  of  the  presses  (both 
offset  and  letterpress)  that  print  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National  Observer  ond 
a  dozen  dailies  in  the  Ottaw'ay  Division. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  all  Ottaway  news¬ 
papers  will  be  produced  by  computerized 
photocomposition,  eight  by  the  offset  print¬ 
ing  process  and  four  by  direct  printing 
from  plastic  plates.  Sophisticated  facsim¬ 
ile  systems  are  being  installed  in  some  of 
the  nine  plants  where  the  Journal  is 
printed. 

In  1967,  when  cold-type  experiments 
were  run  in  Journal  plants,  hot-metal  ma¬ 
chines  were  turning  out  type  at  the  rate 
of  eight  one-column  lines  per  minute.  Pho¬ 
to-comp  units  are  capable  of  setting  up  to 
96  lines  per  minute.  Dow  Jones  engineers 
look  to  laser  beam  technology  to  further 
reduce  the  costs  of  newspaper  publishing. 

‘Incredible  is  commonplace* 

The  Dow  Jones  report  told  sharehold¬ 
ers:  “In  less  than  a  decade,  the  incredible 
has  become  commonplace.” 

Gannett  Company  has  invested  heavily — 
nearly  $8  million  in  the  initial  phase — in 
the  development  of  a  system  that  makes 
printing  plates  by  laser  beams  instead  of 
conventional  engraving  and  hot  metal. 
Following  extensive  tests  at  a  Gannett 
newspaper  and  elsewhere,  the  Laser 
Graph  system  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 


sale  late  this  year. 

After  expenditures  of  nearly  $50  mil¬ 
lion  in  1972  and  1973,  the  conversion  to 
phototypesetting  has  been  completed  at  37 
Gannett  papers  and  more  of  the  54-unit 
group  will  be  changing  over  this  year  and 
early  next  year.  By  the  end  of  1974  more 
than  half  of  the  Gannett  papers  will  be 
using  the  thin  plate,  or  shallow  relief 
printing,  and  a  score  will  be  running  on 
offset  presses.  Modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
earnings  capability  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  large  part  of  the  $3.5  million  which 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  put  into 
property,  plant  and  equipment  last  year 
went  for  modernizing  production  facilities 
at  several  of  the  newspapers  with  the 
result,  according  to  the  shareholders’  re¬ 
port,  that  profitability  was  increased. 

While  riding  the  crest  of  a  revolution  in 
technology  along  with  many  other  news¬ 
papers,  the  Knight  group’s  executives  en¬ 
vision  even  more  startling  developments 
that  will  improve  production  and  lower 
costs.  One  of  these,  the  APS-4,  a  cathode 
ray  typesetter,  has  been  installed  already 
in  four  Knight  plants  and  the  efficiency  is 
sensational  ...  an  entire  page  of  classified 
advertising  in  30  seconds.  The  APS-4  pro¬ 
duces  6,000  characters  per  second,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  “souped  up”  linecaster,  ac¬ 
tivated  by  tape,  that  turned  out  only  six 
characters  per  second. 

In  a  few  years,  if  not  sooner,  Knight 
engineers  and  others  in  the  electronics 
industry  expect  to  see  a  system  that  will 
desigpi  and  assemble  a  full  news  or  ad 
page  ready  to  be  transmitted  through  a 
computer  and  converted  into  a  printing 
plate. 

Last  year  Knight  applied  $9  million  of 
working  capital  to  plant  and  equipment, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  production 
equipment  alone  to  nearly  $80  million. 

The  ‘Gee  Whiz’  team 

While  laying  claim  to  being  “the  most 
technologically  sophisticated  newspaper 
group  in  America,”  after  spending  $28 
million  on  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last 
decade,  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  has  been  to¬ 
tally  committed  to  “the  revolution”  as  a 
means  to  profitability. 

Lee  president  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  has 
remarked  that  the  group’s  management 
team  of  about  160  people  maintains  an 
attitude  of  “Gee  whiz”  rather  than  “So 
what”  when  it  comes  to  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy  in  newspaper  production.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  several  more  Lee  newspapers  are  un¬ 
dergoing  expensive  changeovers  this  year 
to  updated  programs. 

All  of  the  Lee  newspapers  use  photo¬ 
comp  systems  coupled  with  offset  presses 
or  letterpresses  using  NAPP  photopoly¬ 
mer  plates  that  have  been  developed  and 
marketed  generally  by  an  affiliated  manu¬ 
facturing  company  created  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Nippon  Paint  Co.  of  Japan. 
During  the  next  three-year  project,  the 
Lee  dailies  will  be  installing  video  display 
terminals  and  other  similar  devices. 

Confident  that  prosperity  is  built  into 
modernized  production  techniques,  Scher¬ 
mer  tells  Lee  stockholders:  “We  think  you 
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ITU  locals  to  press 
for  higher  salaries 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newspapers  can  expect  their  local  print¬ 
ing  unions  to  seek  hefty  pay  increases  to 
make  up  for  nearly  three  years  of  en¬ 
forced  wage  controls  as  well  as  inflation. 

That’s  the  message  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  which  held  its 
annual  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
August  3-9. 

At  the  convention,  most  members  spent 
their  time  working  over  key  measures 
which  would  help  them  regain  lost  wages, 
increase  emphasis  on  union  mergers,  fight 
for  adequate  old  age  pensions  and  orga¬ 
nize  associate  members. 

A  proposition  by  New  York  Local  No. 
6,  which  recently  signed  a  pact  with  the 
New  York  News  and  the  New  York  Times 
was  passed  by  a  voice  vote  on  the  final 
day  of  the  meeting.  With  support  from 
the  miscellaneous  business  committee,  the 
local  offered  this  resolution : 

“Local  unions  are  urged  to  seek  sub¬ 
stantial  wage  increases  and  cost  of  living 
adjustments  designed  to  safeguard  wage 
(and)  .  .  .  that  this  convention  goes  on 
record  as  opposing  any  and  all  attempts 
to  re-enact  government  wage  controls.” 

ITU  president  A.  Sandy  Bevis  said 
members  were  acutely  aware  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  and  complex  problems  faced  by  the 
union  and  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
determining  the  course  which  it  is  to  fol¬ 
low. 

He  said  delegates  had  indicated  that 
from  the  simple  statement — “survival”  to 
the  more  detailed  listing  of  major  prob¬ 
lems,  the  issues  are  very  clear: 

1.  Equitable  solution  to  the  fraternal 
benefit  problem. 

2.  Automation  with  a  resulting  decline 
in  membership. 

3.  Organization,  which  is  tied  directly 
to  the  dues  problem. 

4.  Dues  reduction. 

5.  Merger  with  other  unions. 

Fund  nearing  exhaustion 

Concerning  the  old  age  fraternal  ben¬ 
efits,  Bevis  said  the  question  has  reached 
the  critical  stage  and  a  solution  no  longer 
can  be  postponed.  He  reported  that  total 
fraternal  fund  assets  were  $5,367,877  as 
of  July  20.  Based  on  projections  the  fund 
will  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
the  1975  fiscal  year.  By  May  20,  1975, 
anticipated  pension  funds  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  $1,400,000,  or  about  one-half  a 
month’s  benefit  for  pensioners. 

Due  to  the  recent  decline  in  the  stock 
market  and  the  decline  in  marketable  se¬ 
curities,  upon  assuming  office  on  July  15, 
the  ITU  Executive  Committee  directed  a 
liquidation  of  the  union’s  long-term  hold¬ 
ings  with  its  corporate  trustee,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Denver.  This  procedure 
became  necessary  to  meet  expected  pen¬ 
sion  benefit  payments  and  to  restrict  any 
losses  which  may  occur  due  to  the  poor 
state  of  the  national  economy,  Bevis  said. 


Long  and  heated  debate  on  the  pension 
issue  popped  up  during  the  meeting  with 
proponents  maintaining  that  the  payment 
remain  at  $100  a  month. 

The  key  proposition  which  by  action  of 
the  Executive  Council  would  go  to  refer¬ 
endum  provides  “any  member  (ITU)  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  60  years  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  continuous  membership  of  25  years 
. . .  and  who  is  unable  to  continue  or  secure 
sustaining  employment  because  of  age  or 
disability  may  receive  $100  a  month,  or 
monthly  benefits  as  provided  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  section.”  Another  section  of  the 
propostion  provides  for  27  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  membership.  The  new  section  (3) 
states : 

“The  amount  in  the  pension  fund  in 
excess  of  $2,500,000  may  be  used,  when 
necessary  to  maintain  the  monthly  benefit 
of  $100.  When  the  payment  of  $100  would 
result  in  a  pension  fund  balance  of  less 
than  $2,500,000,  pension  benefit  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  amount  in  the 
fund  which  is  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  by 
the  number  of  members  on  the  current 
pension  roll:  Provided,  in  no  case  shall 
the  monthly  benefit  exceed  $100.” 

Referendums  loom 

Other  matters  which  may  be  adopted  by 
referendum  vote  October  16,  1974  include 
an  increase  in  dues  for  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  and  mortuary  funds  from  2Vt  to  3 
percent  upon  the  maximum  scale  (per  day 
work)  of  the  union  local  and  other  classi¬ 
fications.  Another  proposition  would  lower 
dues  for  the  same  fund  from  to  2  per¬ 
cent. 

Bevis  commented  in  his  opening  day 
address  that  in  the  short  time  the  new 
associate  membership  law  has  been  in 
effect,  ITU  locals  have  organized  more 
than  1,400  new  members.  Additional  num¬ 
bers  are  anticipated  as  organizational 
plans  are  developed  further.  He  noted, 
however,  that  while  the  union  will  be 
strengthened  by  these  members,  since  they 
do  not  nay  into,  nor  participate  in,  the 
fraternal  benefit  fund,  their  added  strength 
to  the  union  itself  will  provide  no  help  to 
those  funds.  Regarding  automation  and 
new  processes,  Bevis  said  that  an  industry 
source  shows  that  in  the  12  months  pre¬ 
ceding  March,  1974,  more  than  20  major 
announcements  of  new  typesetting  tech¬ 
nology  were  made. 

He  noted  the  cost  of  the  new  automated 
machinery  continues  to  be  reduced  as 
manufacturers  refine  the  development  and 
production  methods,  making  it  possible  for 
the  most  modest  type  of  printing  plant  to 
adopt  the  new  methods  and  equipment. 

Consequently,  the  ITU  will  continue  to 
strive  for  more  collective  bargaining 
procedures  and  endeavor  to  improve  union 
relationships  with  employers,  publishers 
and  the  organizations  that  represent 
them. 

Bevis  said  a  board  procedure  will  in¬ 


clude  review  and  consideration  of  juris¬ 
dictional  problems  resulting  from  the  ac¬ 
celerated  introduction  of  new  processes. 
The  board  will  also  give  full  consideration 
to  a  strong  and  mutually-acceptable  de¬ 
fense  structure  and  joint  bargaining  will 
be  encouraged  wherever  legally  possible. 

“Our  goal  is  to  be  partners  in  progress — 
this  we  can  accomplish  with  determined 
effort  and  the  support  of  the  member¬ 
ship,”  Bevis  said. 

Meet  challenge  of  change 

Bevis  added,  “There  are  elements  of  our 
society  that  take  great  comfort  in  viewing 
our  increasing  problems — that  preach 
gloom  and  doom  for  the  ITU  and  all  orga¬ 
nized  labor.  No  one  should  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  problems  and 
that  some  predict  a  slow  slide  into  obliv¬ 
ion  for  our  union.  We  firmly  believe  that 
...  all  our  membership  are  ready  ...  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  change.” 

Robert  Hentschell,  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  told  delegates 
that  with  photocomposition  hardware  and 
software  newspapers  will  be  completely 
cold  type  in  the  matter  of  a  few  months. 
He  mentioned  that  all  this  has  not  been 
without  many  trials :  Delayed  press  starts, 
erratic  delivery,  and  printing  errors.  There 
has  been  continual  prodding  of  equipment 
manufacturers  to  provide  reliable  com¬ 
ponents  and  service,  and  the  newsprint 
suppliers  to  “sell  us  newsprint  without  de¬ 
fects.”  There  has  been  improvement;  more 
is  needed. 

Hentschell  added  that  printing  errors 
have  also  been  a  constant  source  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  readers  and  advertisers.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  (St.  Louis) 
ITU  committee,  the  P-D  is  now  spending 
many  thousands  of  dollars  using  an  out¬ 
side  firm  to  improve  operator  skills. 

Hentschell  concluded  that  in  order  to 
survive  “we  must  produce  an  error-free, 
on-time  product,  and  your  members 
(ITU)  share  in  this  responsibility.” 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  ITU  general 
counsel,  urged  that  unless  dues  are 
raised,  some  type  of  arrangement  must  be 
made  to  divide  available  revenues  fairly 
among  the  beneficiaries  of  pensions. 

Questions  on  complacency 

A  delegate  asked  Van  Arkel:  “Are  we 
not  being  lulled  into  complacency  with 
these  security  clauses  (in  contracts)  for 
life?  Aren’t  they  breachable  in  the  courts? 
Can  a  company  not  break  them?” 

Van  Arkel’s  answer  was  that  any  such 
agreement  constitutes  a  contract,  it  is 
binding  on  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Attempts  to  bring  resolutions  to  the 
floor  instructing  the  Executive  Council  to 
establish  a  Communications  Industry  Uni¬ 
ty  Committee  among  all  unions  whose 
members  work  in  graphic  arts  or  in  the 
broadcast  and  performing  arts  were 
shelved  in  favor  of  a  graphic  arts  unions 
merger  committee  proposal. 

The  proposition  (one  of  nine)  although 
described  by  some  delegates  as  “weak,” 
was  approved.  It  recommended  speedy  and 
urgent  action  to  complete  all  essential  de¬ 
tails  towards  a  merger,  amalgamation  or 
federation  with  the  International  Print¬ 
ing,  Graphic  Arts  Communications 
Unions,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  or  any  oth¬ 
er  printing  or  communications  union. 
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Army  field  tests  show 
inserts  are  ‘on  target’ 

By  Darrell  Leo 


An  advertising  device  called  a  “training 
stamp”  is  helping  the  United  States  Army 
Recruiting  Command  perpetuate  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Despite  an  unpromising  beginning  and 
initial  declines  in  the  enlistment  rate,  this 
year  the  Army  announced  that  it  was 
“pleased”  with  substantial  increases 
which  for  the  first  time  met  w’ith  project¬ 
ed  goals. 

Part  of  this  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  Army’s  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc.,  which  developed  the  training  stamp 
as  well  as  a  plethora  of  other  market¬ 
ing/advertising  services.  Such  services,  by 
the  way,  have  brought  more  than  250,000 
men  and  women  into  the  Army. 

The  stamp  is  actually  part  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  insert  designed  by  the  agency’s  Ayer- 
Direct  division,  the  direct  response  mar¬ 
keting  wing  of  the  company.  Measuring 
11  by  13%  inches,  the  newspaper  insert 
was  the  winner  in  tests  conducted  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1973  to  find  the  best  method  of 
recruiting  through  newspaper  advertis- 
ments. 

Using  the  headline,  “Today’s  army  will 
pay  you  $326  a  month  to  learn  a  skill,” 
the  insert  includes  a  tear-off,  mail-in  cou¬ 
pon  plus  40  tear-off  training  stamps.  Each 
stamp  lists  one  of  40  different  occupations 
for  which  the  army  can  train  a  recruit. 
On  the  back  side  of  the  four-color  insert  is 
the  headline,  “The  job  you  learn  in  the 
Army  is  yours  to  keep.”  On  the  pre-paid 
mail-in  coupon  are  three  glued  areas  that 
a  potential  enlistee  can  place  his  choices 
of  career  with  the  stamps.  The  coupon 
also  leaves  space  for  name,  address  and 
additional  personal  information  so  the 
Army  can  send  back  literature. 

Four  formats 

To  arrive  at  this  highly-sophisticated 
and,  from  what  the  Army  says,  highly- 
successful  ad,  Ayer  and  the  Army  had  to 
test  four  different  formats  for  over  a 
year.  The  first  tests  made  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  seven  key  markets  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  3.7  million,  split¬ 
running  the  four  formats,  according  to 
Bob  Bach  of  the  agency. 

This  test,  he  said,  provided  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  immediate  impact  in  specific  ar¬ 
eas,  in  support  of  the  overall  ad  program. 
Spokesman  for  the  Army,  meanwhile,  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  over  the  number  of 
leads  acquired  through  the  test  as  well  as 
the  cost  per  lead.  The  Army,  however, 
would  not  reveal  either  figure. 

Although  the  formats  varied  in  size  and 
content,  approach  and  style,  they  all  had 
one  single  appeal,  Bach  said.  That  mes¬ 
sage  was  that  a  young  man  or  woman 
today  can  select  the  job  training  he  or  she 
wants  in  the  Army,  choosing  among  200 
specific  opportunities.  As  well  they  all 
stressed  that  a  person  could  be  well-paid 
for  learning  a  job. 


One  unusual  aspect  of  the  ad  campaign 
was  the  Army’s  guarantee  in  writing  that 
an  enlisted  recruit  will  learn  the  skill  of 
his  choice.  And,  the  ads  stressed,  whether 
in  the  army  or  out,  the  recruit  will  have  a 
skill  for  a  lifetime. 

Deriving  the  winning  format  from  the 
initial  tests,  Ayer  launched  another  series 
of  tests  in  November  of  1973.  This  time 
the  use  of  inserts  was  extended  to  23 
newspapers  with  nearly  8  million  circula¬ 
tion  combined.  These  tests,  Bach  said, 
proved  that  costs  per  inquiry  can  easily  be 
an  acceptable  range  for  the  Army  mes¬ 
sage. 

This  is  especially  important  for  both 
Ayer  and  the  Army  since  both  have  re¬ 
cently  been  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny. 
During  an  investigation,  the  Army  had 
been  accused  of  being  improperly  infiu- 
enced  in  choosing  Ayer  as  its  agency.  The 
investigation,  conducted  by  the  Army’s 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  has 
called  for  the  Justice  Department  to  in¬ 
tervene  and  resolve  the  situation. 

According  to  Bach,  among  the  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  tw'o  organizations  are 
not  merely  numbers  of  applicants  but 
applicants  with  a  high  quality  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  capability. 

More  tests*  planned 

Because  of  this  need  to  continue  an 
appeal  to  the  best  recruit  candidates,  the 
Army  is  planning  further  insert  tests, 
said  Bach,  including  tests  to  determine  if 
some  recruiting  messages  vary  in  degree 
of  appeal  to  various  U.S.  regions. 

Bach  added,  “But  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt,  if  there  ever  was,  that  newspaper 
inserts  are  very  effective  advertising  ve¬ 
hicles  for  the  Army  today.” 

The  most  recent  use  of  inserts  for  re¬ 
cruiting  was  June  30  in  19  different  news¬ 
papers.  They  included  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times  News,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
News,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier 
Express,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Akron 
(0.)  Beacon  Journal,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Sunday  Times 
Advertiser,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal,  New  York  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  (0.)  Plain  Dealer,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press,  and  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 

In  this  series,  Bach  said  results  were 
described  by  Army  officials  as  “highly 
satisfactory,”  providing  further  data  for 
more  precise  tailoring  of  the  medium.  He 
noted  that  inserts  can  potentially  give  the 
Army  effective  recruiting  results  at  low 
cost. 

Besides  the  newspaper  inserts,  N.  W. 
Ayer  handles  promotional  materials,  liter¬ 
ature,  training  films,  general  advertising 
and  public  service  projects  for  the  Army. 


Said  Bach,  “We  work  as  closely  with 
them  as  we  can  helping  them  not  only 
with  advertising  but  with  follow  through 
and  most  public  relation /marketing/adver¬ 
tising  projects.” 

Latest  figures  estimated  that  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  advertising/promotional  expenditures 
were  $34.5  million,  up  from  $20  million 
spent  in  1972.  Of  that  total,  some  $3.4 
million  went  into  the  newspapers.  Direct 
mail  and  promotional  literature  receives 
the  heaviest  expenditures. 

Although  word  is  still  pending  on  the 
next  budget,  the  Army  has  asked  for  a 
boost  to  $46  million  to  spend  on  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising. 

• 

Meeting  closed:  *No 
big  deal,  ’  says  editor 

The  open  staff  meetings  conducted  by 
the  former  City  Manager  with  his  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  Yonkers,  New  York  have 
been  abandoned  by  his  successor  with  no 
complaints  forthcoming  from  editor  Dave 
Hartley  of  the  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man. 

Hartley  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
open  meetings  had  been  “a  waste  of  time” 
and  “unproductive”  because  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  department  heads  to  discuss  nit¬ 
ty-gritty  issues  wuth  the  press  in  atten¬ 
dance  until  they  knew  what  the  manager 
was  going  to  say. 

The  Herald  Statesman  sent  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  to  the  weekly  10  a.m.  meetings 
conducted  by  former  city  manager  Clifford 
O’Key  during  his  half-year  tenure  which 
ended  July  18.  The  new  city  manager  J. 
Emmet  Casey  took  over  July  22  and  ended 
the  open  staff  meetings  declaring  that  city 
business  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a 
fishbowl.  Casey  said  open  staff  meetings 
were  “dysfunctional”  and  that  department 
heads  felt  “very  uncomfortable”  at  the 
sessions.  Hartley  told  E  &  P  that  the  new 
manager  “doesn’t  really  have  staff  meet¬ 
ings.” 

Hartley  sees  no  problem  existing  in  cov¬ 
ering  city  news  since  there  is  access  to 
council  meetings  and  to  department  heads 
responsible  for  the  city  of  217,000  people. 
The  only  problem  would  be  if  the  city 
manager  should  decide  to  channel  depart¬ 
ment  news  through  his  own  office.  Hartley 
added. 

The  open  staff  meetings  were  “valueless 
to  us,  to  our  readers,  and  to  the  city 
itself”.  Hartley  elaborated,  since  no  one 
was  willing  to  discuss  issues  and  nitty- 
gritty  with  the  press  in  attendance. 
Council  members  began  attending  the 
meetings  and  questioning  department 
heads.  It  all  became  a  “kind  of  circus”  in 
the  editor’s  opinion. 

A  recent  Herald  Statesman  editorial 
w’ritten  by  Hartley  termed  the  reversal  of 
O’Key’s  policy  “no  big  deal.”  The  editorial 
noted  that  Casey  is  right  when  he  says 
“there  isn’t  a  business  in  the  w’orld  that 
conducts  its  administrative  meetings  in 
public  .  .  .” 

O’Key  has  returned  to  Tucson,  Arizona, 
where  he  was  city  manager  before  coming 
to  the  east  coast,  and  while  the  Herald 
Statesman  has  been  unable  to  reach  him 
by  phone  Hartley  thinks  he  will  be  a 
candidate  against  newly  elected  council¬ 
man. 
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Term  ‘private’ 
ruling  stumps 

Although  two  recent  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  not 
change  the  face  of  libel  laws  as  we  now 
know  them,  the  rulings  will  alter  those 
laws  and  sometimes  drastically. 

That’s  the  implication  from  a  study  of 
Gertz  V.  Robert  Welch  Inc.  and  Old 
Dominion  Branch  No.  496,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO,  et 
al.  V.  Austin,  et  al.,  conducted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Prepared  by  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  ANPA 
General  Counsel,  and  his  associate  W. 
Frank  Stickle  Jr.,  of  the  law  firm,  Han¬ 
son,  O’Brien,  Birney,  Stickle  and  Butler, 
the  report  delves  into  the  cases  because 
“of  their  potential  effect  on  libel  verdicts, 
particularly  in  cases  brought  by  citizens 
who  are  not  ‘public  figures.’  ” 

According  to  the  memorandum,  the 
principal  effect  of  the  Gertz  decision  is 
“that  publishers  no  longer  have  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  New  York  Times  rule  when 
libel  is  alleged  by  a  private  individual, 
involved  in  matters  of  public  interest,  who 
seeks  to  recover  actual  provable  dam¬ 
ages.” 

Malice  vs.  negligence 

Referring  to  the  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  landmark  decision  that  held  a 
newspaper  could  not  be  held  liable  for 
publication  of  defamatory  falsehoods  of  a 
public  official  unless  the  official  defamed 
could  prove  “actual  malice,”  the  law  re¬ 
port  said  the  recent  decision  “indicated 
that  in  such  cases  the  libel  plaintiff  w'ould 
only  have  to  show  negligence  on  behalf  of 
a  publisher  to  recover  actual  provable 
damages.”  Prior  to  that  decision,  most 
libel  cases  required  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
actual  malice,  meaning  “knowledge  of 
falsity  or  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth.” 

That  actual  malice  ruling  opens  the 
door  for  libel  suits  from  so-called  private 
individuals.  However,  it  is  not  clear  what 
constitutes  that  classification,  according  to 
the  ANPA  counsel.  “There  remains  the 
important  question  of  who  can  be  desig¬ 
nated  a  private  individual  in  libel  ac¬ 
tions.” 

The  report  said  the  implication  from 
the  Gertz  opinion  is  that  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  is  anyone  who  is  “neither  a  public 
official  nor  a  public  figure.” 

“Cases  will  occur  w'hen  these  designa¬ 
tions  will  need  further  interpretation,” 
the  report  stated.  “These,  however,  will  be 
questions  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the 
court  at  the  trial.” 

Specifically,  the  law  report  refers  to  a 
decision  brought  about  by  the  printing  of 
libelous  statements  in  the  magazine  Public 
Opinion,  published  by  Robert  Welch  Inc. 
In  the  article,  Gertz,  a  lawyer  hired  to 
represent  a  murder  victim’s  family  in  civ¬ 
il  litigation  against  a  convicted  policeman, 
was  falsely  accused  of  “framing”  the  po¬ 
liceman,  and  called  a  “Communist  front- 
er.”  The  article  also  falsely  said  Gertz 
had  a  criminal  record. 


in  libel 


attorneys 

Although  Gertz  was  initially  awarded 
$50,000  in  damages,  the  court  later  ruled 
that  while  he  w'as  not  a  public  official  or  a 
public  figure,  the  matter  discussed  in  the 
article  related  to  a  public  issue  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  interest.  Thus,  the  trial  court 
ruled,  the  magazine  was  entitled  to  invoke 
the  Times  v.  Sullivan  rule.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  a  5-4  decision  overruled  that. 

It  held  that  states  may  enact  libel  laws 
under  which  private  individuals  may  seek 
compensation  against  publishers  and 
broadcasters  for  defamatory  falsehoods  so 
long  as  the  state  laws  do  not  provide  for 
liability  without  fault.  That  fault  is  now 
interpreted  to  mean  “negligence.” 

Damages  recovery 

Another  radical  change  made  through 
the  Gertz  ruling  w’as  the  right  to  recover 
damages.  According  to  the  court,  a 
plaintiff  asking  for  damages  must  now 
prove  actual  damages.  “Actual  damages,” 
said  the  ANPA  report,  “however,  need  not 
be  limited  to  actual  out-of-pocket  losses 
but  may  include  impairment  of  reputation 
and  standing  in  the  community,  personal 
humiliation  and  mental  anguish  and 
suffering.” 

The  report  added,  “The  important  thing 
to  remember  in  this  connection  is  that 
these  matters  may  no  longer  be  presumed 
but  must  be  proved  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  in  order  for  the  individual 
libel  plaintiff  to  recover  compensatory 
damages.” 

The  court  also  held  that  an  individual 
libel  plaintiff  may  not  recover  punitive 
damages  unless  he  can  prove  actual  mal¬ 
ice,  the  report  said.  The  reason,  the  report 
said,  is  because  such  damages  are  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  state  interests  that  allow  the 
relaxing  to  the  New  York  Times  ruling. 
In  this  case,  damages  are  not  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injury  but  merely  private  fines 
levied  by  a  civil  jury,  the  report  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Dominion  ruling, 
the  Supreme  Court  further  clarified  who 
may  or  may  not  claim  New  York  Times 
privilege,  by  indicating  that  such  rulings 
also  apply  to  labor  disputes  and  libel  cases 
emanating  from  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  case  was 
used  to  again  clarify  that  the  New  York 
Times’  “actual  malice”  test  was  not  to  be 
construed  as  common  law  malice,  but 
rather  “knowledge  of  falsity  or  reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth.” 

The  case,  which  involves  allegedly  libel¬ 
ous  statejnents  made  by  the  management 
of  a  post  office  branch  against  organizing 
activities  of  the  local  union,  extends  the 
ruling  not  only  to  contractual  disagree¬ 
ments  but  “disputes”  involving  other 
union  activities. 

The  report  added  that  although  the 
majority  decision  did  not  reach  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  dissent  opinion  by  Justice  Powell 
pointed  out  that  the  Times  case  can  act  as 
a  bar  to  liability  for  corporate  employers 
concerning  an  employe’s  union  activities. 


The  opinion,  Powell  intimated,  was  held 
by  a  majority. 

In  both  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  so  much  extend  the  text  or  meaning  of 
libel  protection  under  law,  but  redefined 
it.  In  the  Gertz  case,  the  definition  of 
actual  malice,  and  its  application  under 
cases  for  “private  individuals,”  may  work 
to  open  the  gates  for  new  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Old  Dominion  ruling  acted 
to  redefine  area’s  which  can  be  considered 
protected  by  existing  libel  action. 

• 

Higher  costs  force 
daily  to  layoff  150 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  the  Evening 
Independent,  announced  August  21  that  it 
is  trimming  its  staff  by  150  persons. 

Staff  reductions  will  apply  to  all  de¬ 
partments  and  will  be  accomplished  by 
normal  attrition  where  possible.  But  the 
company  does  expect  some  severances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eugene  C.  Patterson,  editor 
and  president  of  the  firm. 

He  said  a  program  for  the  terminations 
will  be  carried  out  “only  after  the  staffing 
of  each  department  is  given  careful  re¬ 
view.” 

In  regular  company  employe  meetings 
this  week,  a  pattern  of  skyrocketing  ex¬ 
penses — many  of  them  attributable  to 
inflation — was  outlined  by  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  board  chairman,  John  B.  Lake,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  other  executives. 

• 

Times-Mirror  sets 
high  mark  in  earnings 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  record 
earnings  for  the  quarter  and  half  ended 
July  14. 

The  company,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  other  newspapers  and 
books,  earned  $18.9  million,  or  56  cents  a 
share,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1974,  com¬ 
pared  with  $15.8  million,  or  47  cents  a 
share,  a  year  earlier.  Revenues  rose  to 
$225.1  million  from  $201.2  million. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  year,  earnings 
totaled  $28.2  million,  or  83  cents  a  share, 
on  revenues  of  $382.7  million.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  $26.1  million,  or  78  cents  a 
share,  on  revenues  of  $350.4  million  in  the 
like  period  of  1973. 

• 

PR  executive  buys 
weekly  newspaper 

The  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Post,  an  8,000 
paid  circulation  weekly,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Jack  Steinberg,  who  resigned 
this  month  as  director  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  division  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Inc.,  ad  agency.  Included  in  the  purchase 
are  the  weekly  North  Haven  (Conn.)  Post 
and  the  Bargain  Finder,  a  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  shopper.  Eleanor  and  Gilbert  Kel- 
man,  former  owmers,  will  be  retained  as 
consultants.  Steinberg  was  associated  with 
C&W  for  19  years.  Before  that  he  was 
assistant  advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  N.Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Neustadt  tests 
computerized 
ad  billing 

Six  newspapers  have  joined  Neustadt 
Reports  in  a  feasibility  study  to  determine 
the  possibilities  and  problems  of  com¬ 
puterizing  billing  records  to  produce 
linage  reports — including  advertiser  totals 
and  classifications. 

The  proposal,  according  to  Neustadt’s 
Clarence  Judd,  came  about  through  con¬ 
versations  Frank  J.  Savino,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Record,  and  Robert  Bulla, 
marketing  manager  and  assistant  person¬ 
nel  and  public  relations  director  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 
The  two  men,  Judd  said,  were  represent¬ 
ing  the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associatiion,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  idea  of  computerizing  billings  is  an 
enormous  process  and  what  it  will  take  is 
anyone’s  guess.  “I  just  don’t  know  what 
it’s  going  to  take.  That’s  why  we’re 
launching  the  study,”  Judd  explained. 

Although  just  in  the  formative  stages, 
the  study  now  includes  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Phoenix  Republic-Gazette,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Evansville 
(Ill.)  Courier-Press  and  the  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Interest  and  money 

Judd  said  participation  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  several  other  newspapers  as  well. 
“But  I’m  not  necessarily  soliciting  in¬ 
volvement.  We’re  only  interested  in  news¬ 
papers  who  are  interested  in  the  idea  and 
who  have  money  to  spend  on  it,”  he  said. 

Prospects  for  the  project  look  promis¬ 
ing,  although  most  members  participating 
agree  that  computerized  billing  reports 
are  still  “way  off  in  the  future.” 

Angelo  Juarez,  director  of  marketing 
services  for  the  Sun-Times,  said  that  the 
project  “will  not  be  a  reality  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.”  But  he  said  it  could  possibly 
mean  an  improvement  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  produce  a  linage  report. 

“Right  now  it  takes  30  full  days  to 
produce  one  month’s  report  and  most  of 
the  time  is  spent  with  physically  measur¬ 
ing  the  ads,”  he  explained.  “Computeriza¬ 
tion  could  speed  up  this  process  and  cut 
the  time  spent  by  half  or  even  more.  As 
well,  it  could  save  a  lot  of  money  now 
spent.” 

Part  of  the  problem  in  tackling  such  a 
project,  however,  will  be  standardization, 
he  said.  Although  INAE  has  been  working 
to  standardize  classifications,  it  hasn’t 
been  determined  if  billings  are  similar 
enough  on  a  newspaper-by-newspaper  ba¬ 
sis  to  easily  transfer  to  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

One  newspaper  which  has  used  com¬ 
puterized  billings  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
According  to  Jack  Doherty,  manager  of 
the  newspaper’s  marketing  services  media 
division,  “We  just  computerized  our  clas¬ 
sified  billings  a  year  ago  and  our  display 
advertising  was  completely  computerized 


on  May  1,  1974.” 

He  said  one  advantage  the  Tribune 
Company  has  found  is  that  computers  get 
bills  out  quicker  and  more  accurately. 
How  such  a  system  can  be  applied  to 
a  national  linage  report,  however,  is  an¬ 
other  question.  “There  are  lots  of  possi¬ 
bilities  and  lots  of  problems  involved,”  he 
said. 

But  the  information  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  advertising  order  form 
(billing)  is  “multitudinous”  Doherty  said. 
“The  ad  order  form  tells  everything.  But 
to  get  that  information  out  in  a  usable 
form  you  have  to  get  a  good  computer 
program  and  a  good  standardized  form.” 

“This  is  the  type  of  project  where  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole  can  ben¬ 
efit,”  he  said.  “And  of  course,  you  have  to 
be  a  little  selfish  too.  That’s  why  we’re 
involved.” 

Dick  Hare  of  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
Rochester  said  the  idea  had  tremendous 
potential.  Gannett’s  Bridgewater  paper  is 
participating  in  the  project. 

“The  computer  system  could  give  us  a 
better  handle  on  where  our  business  is 
coming  from.  It  could  supply  cross  com¬ 
parisons  on  ads,  merchandise  advertised,” 
he  said. 

Hare  added,  “We’re  for  any  kind  of 
standardization  that  will  result  in  more 
sales  information.” 

Whether  or  not  a  computer  is  the  key  to 
advertising  sales  problems  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  series  of  meetings  with  these 
newspapers’  advertising  executives.  And, 
according  to  Judd,  the  answer  to  that 
question — as  well  as  whether  it  is  econom¬ 
ically  feasible — should  be  given  by  mid- 
October,  when  the  study  is  scheduled  for 
completion. 


News  conference 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


there  is  “no  set  time”  as  far  as  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  future  press  sessions  with  the 
President. 

Reporters  anticipate  there  will  be  a 
few  spontaneous  news  conferences  around 
the  President’s  desk  in  the  Oval  Office 
from  time  to  time.  “I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Ford  just  pop  into  the  brief¬ 
ing  room  one  day  unexpectedly,”  said 
Hushen.  “Or  all  the  reporters  present  may 
be  asked  to  go  to  the  Oval  Office.  We 
would  not  alert  them  ahead  of  time  be¬ 
cause  then  there  would  be  too  many.” 
Hushen  said,  “We  might  have  particular 
reporters  versed  in  different  areas  come 
in  together.  For  instance,  we  could  have 
all  the  economic  specialists  meet  with 
Ford.” 

Formats  change  a  little  from  President 
to  President.  One  newsman  recalled  that 
during  the  Eisenhower  era,  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  in  the  old  executive  office 
building.  “There  was  room  for  150  and 
it  was  more  intimate.”  Eisenhower  would 
alternate  between  morning  and  afternoon 
conferences.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  hold 
his  news  conferences  in  the  East  Room. 
Nixon  had  his  mostly  in  the  evening, 
Kennedy’s  were  in  the  mornings,  and  held 
in  the  State  Department  auditorium. 
Sometimes  over  500  newsmen  were  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  Kennedy  sessions. 


Dow  Jones,  Dest  Data 
to  develop  laser  system 

Dow  Jones,  Inc.,  and  Dest  Data  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Sunnyvale,  California  signed  an 
agreement  this  week  to  develop  jointly  a 
laser  scanner  and  recorder  system  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  laser  system  will 
be  for  scanning  of  full  page  proofs  or 
page  paste-ujjs  and  will  interface  for  both 
offset  and  letterpress  printing  plates. 

A  flat-field  scanning  technique  will  be 
used  and  the  system  may  eliminate 
present  day  photographic  processes. 

A  linking  device  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  system  and  will  permit  remote  loca¬ 
tion  control  of  scanner  and  recorder  with 
the  ability  to  adapt  the  system  for  more 
efficient  facsimile  transmission.  The  two 
companies  expect  to  complete  development 
of  the  system  in  less  than  a  year. 

The  “laser  club”  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  now  stands  at  three  announced 
members.  The  other  two  are  Laser  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  and  EOCOM.  Dest  Data  was 
an  exhibitor  at  the  recent  June  Production 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  and  pro¬ 
duces  an  optical  character  reader. 


Washington  printers 
agree  to  6-year  pact 

A  tentative  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Washington  Star-News  and 
its  printers.  Local  101  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  on  a  six-year  con¬ 
tract.  It  will  give  the  newspaper  virtually 
unrestricted  automation  rights,  while 
providing  lifetime  job  guarantees  for  full¬ 
time  printers. 

The  tentative  settlement  calls  for  an 
increase  of  $16.40  per  week,  retroactive  to 
October  1,  1973,  and  successive  annual 
increases  of  $17.40,  $20,  $20,  $10,  and  $10. 
It  also  carries  a  cost-of-living  clause. 
Printers  are  currently  receiving  $270  a 
week  at  the  Star-News. 

Since  September  30,  Star-News  and 
Washington  Post  printers  have  been 
working  without  a  contract.  Negotiations 
between  printers  and  the  Post  should  re¬ 
sume  September  3. 

• 

May  go  daily 

The  Berne  (Ind.)  Witness,  a  tri-weekly 
newspaper  since  1920,  plans  to  convert  to 
a  morning  daily  soon,  publisher  Tom 
Marsden  has  announced.  The  Witness  was 
started  as  a  weekly  in  1896.  Marsden  said 
there  will  be  six  editions  a  week,  with  no 
Sunday  paper  planned.  Simon  Schwartz  is 
editor. 


Dividend  up  22% 

A  22  percent  dividend  increase  was 
voted  by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  directors,  rais¬ 
ing  the  quarterly  dividend  from  9  to  11 
cents  per  share  of  common  stock.  This  the 
fourth  dividend  increase  since  Gannett 
went  public  in  1967.  It  will  be  paid  on 
October  1  to  shareholders  of  record  on 
September  16. 
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Promote  your  newspaper  color 


Tell  about  your  color  availability^ 
reproduction^  and  linage 
success  with  advertising  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1974  COLOR 
AWARDS 
ISSUE 

published 
SEPTEMBER  28,  1974 

Deadline  for  ads,  Sept.  19 
Reserve  space  by  Sept.  16 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  the  motivating  force  in 
the  growth  of  newspaper  color  linage,  resulting  from  an¬ 
nual  publication  of  two  color  issues,  an  international  com¬ 
petition  for  recognizing  outstanding  color  reproduction 
and  creativity,  and  publication  of  statistics  and  data  on 
color  in  newspapers.  Color  linage  has  grown  600%  since 
E&P's  first  color  issue,  and  grows  at  a  rate  six  times  that  of 
black-and-white  linage.  Cash  in  on  this  important  promo¬ 
tion  by  advertising  in  E&P's  Color  Issue.  Included  are  16 
pages  of  full-color  reproductions  with  case  histories  of  top 
color  ads. 

MAIL  THIS  POSTAGE-PAID  CARD  TO  RESERVE  ADVERTISING  SPACE 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  reserve  space  for  our  advertising  in  Editor  & 

Publisher’s  September  28th  Color  Awards  Issue: 

Name _ 

Com  pa  ny _ 

Address _ 

City _ estate _ Zip. 


Size  of  ad. 


Color. 


Editor  &  Publisher  focuses 
and  maintains  the  attention 
of  newspapers,  advertisers  and 
agencies  on  newspaper  color 
and  its  phenomenal  development 
into  the  nation’s  most 
productive  and  spectacular 
advertising  medium . 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Postage  will  be  paid  by 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 10022 


Advertising  Department 


The  business  of  Lederle 
is  saving  lives. 


That’s  why 

we  made  it  a  big  business. 

If  we  weren’t  big,  many  of  the  drugs  your  doctor  prescribes  every 
day  might  still  be  undeveloped. 

Because  it  takes  millions— more  important,  a  willingness  to  risk 
millions— to  fight  disease.  Because  for  every  successful  drug  available 
today,  there  are  expensive  failures— drugs  that  looked  great  on  paper, 
but  never  got  out  of  the  laboratory. 

Today,  it’s  fashionable  to  attack  bigness.  When  it  exceeds  its 
bounds,  it  should  be  attacked.  But  when  it  results  in  life-saving 
antibiotics,  or  the  pioneering  of  an  oral  polio  vaccine  that  took  more 
than  15  years  and  $16,000,000— or  this  country’s  only  production  of  the 
important,  but  rarely  needed.  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  vaccine— 
a  little  understanding  would  be  very  nice.  After  all,  we’re  only  human. 

To  learn  more  about  the  benefits  of  Lederle’s  bigness,  call  Paul 
Stessel,  (914)  735-5000. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to  hear  both  sides. 
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The  business  of  Lederle 
is  saving  lives. 


That’s  why 

we  made  it  a  big  business. 

If  we  weren’t  big,  many  of  the  drugs  your  doctor  prescribes  every 
day  might  still  be  undeveloped. 

Because  it  takes  millions— more  important,  a  willingness  to  risk 
millions— to  fight  disease.  Because  for  every  successful  drug  available 
today,  there  are  expensive  failures— drugs  that  looked  great  on  paper, 
but  never  ^t  out  of  the  laboratory. 

Today,  it’s  fashionable  to  attack  bigness.  When  it  exceeds  its 
bounds,  it  should  be  attacked.  But  when  it  results  in  life-saving 


antibiotics,  or  the  pioneering  of  an  oral  polio  vaccine  that  took  more  | 

than  15  years  and  $16,000,000 — or  this  country’s  only  production  of  the 

important,  but  rarely  needed.  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  vaccine—  il 

a  little  understanding  would  be  very  nice.  After  all,  we’re  only  human.  | 

To  learn  more  about  the  benefits  of  Lederle’s  bigness,  call  Paul 
Stessel,  (914)  735-5000. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to  hear  both  sides.  i 
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Letters 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


what  the  “ill  feeling”  is  all  about,  and  we 
should  probe  into  the  causes  of  this  lack 
of  trust  instead  of  trying  to  paper  it  over 
with  reader  relations  goodies. 

Well,  why  does  the  public — or  a  large 
part  of  it — distrust  the  press?  For  what  it 
is  worth,  I  can  point  to  three  occurrences 
in  the  evolution  of  the  press  over  the  past 
decade  or  two  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  noticeable.  These  include  the 
drastic  reduction  in  numbers  of  the  big 
metropolitan  dailies;  the  loss  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  small  town  papers  which  are  being 
swallowed  up  by  chains;  and  the  growth  of 
“interpretive  reporting.” 

Randolph  Hawthorne 

Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 

*  «  « 

PROPOSITION 

Because  more  than  ever  before,  the  way 
men  live  and  think  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  means  of  communication,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  today  to  make  reasonably 
sure  that  journalists  are  required  to  be  as 
ethical  and  proficient  with  their  profession 
as  are  lawyers,  psychiatrists  and  social 
workers. 

An  incomplete  city  council,  school  board 
or  crime  story  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of 
pressing  deadlines  or  limited  newspaper 
space  as  it  is  a  reporter  who  doesn’t  have 
enough  knowledge  of  or  curiosity  about  bis 
subject  to  ask  the  right  questions. 

Of  course,  editors  and  publishers  when 
hiring  people  can  screen  only  so  much.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  this  responsibility  knows  that 
great  resumes,  references  and  newspaper 
clippings  are  no  guarantee  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  will  be  a  responsible  and  pro¬ 
ficient  journalist.  Often  an  editor  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  very  promising  journalism 
school  graduate  he  hired  months  ago 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  marginal  performer. 

First,  I  suggest  that  a  national  journalism 
association  be  formed  (perhaps  as  an  arm 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi)  which  would  designate 
those  colleges  qualified  to  teach  “profes¬ 
sional”  journalism.  The  association  would 
take  an  active  role  in  setting  up  curricu- 
lums  and  final  examinations.  Once  estab¬ 
lished,  the  association  would  be  mentor 
and  monitor  of  journalism  performance  and 
ethnics.  Graduates  would  have  to  serve  one- 
year  internships  on  newspapers  determined 
by  the  journalism  schools.  Journalists 
would  be  licensed  only  after  satisfactory 
completion  of  both  the  schooling  and  the 
internship.  Before  being  licensed,  the 
thousands  of  already-established  journal¬ 
ists  today,  regardless  of  academic  back¬ 
ground  or  experience  would  still  have  to 
successfully  pass  the  same  examinations, 
including  any  “character”  test  the  national 
journalism  association  might  require.  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  licensing,  I  suggest,  should 
come  from  a  state  or  federal  agency  whose 
statutory  power  is  limited  solely  and  simply 
to  making  sure  that  anyone  engaged  by  any 
newspaper  of  a  general  circulation  in  the 
writing,  editing,  or  managing  of  news  be 
licensed.  The  agency  would  in  no  way  have 
any  authority  to  regulate  news. 

Yet  if  ail  of  this  were  done,  it  would 
still  be  only  half  the  solution  to  publishing 


fully  responsible  newspapers.  Our  typical 
new  journalist,  like  the  starting  physician, 
would  be  tremendously  proud  of  the  license 
for  which  he  worked  so  hard  to  earn,  and 
1  believe  bis  commitment  to  professionalism 
would  be  even  more  reinforced  in  him  than 
it  is  generally  in  today’s  journalism  school 
graduate. 

To  responsibly  serve  people,  a  newspaper 
must  be  financially  independent.  But  how? 

I  know  of  two  ways:  the  first  is  sort  of 
ridiculous,  but  nevertheless  it  is  worth  trying 
someday.  It  says  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
communities  that  have  grown  to  like  and 
depend  on  their  local  newspaper  so  much 
that  if  you  took  it  and  all  other  local  news¬ 
papers  away  for  a  year — that  you  could 
then  charge  a  dollar  a  copy — and  get  it. 
This  is  the  point:  because  many  newspapers 
have  integrated  themselves  into  the  com¬ 
munity  life-style  as  truly  a  public  works 
department  or  school  board  with  all  the 
demands  for  service  that  go  with  it,  and 
because  oddly  as  it  is,  newspapers  should 
therefore  but  can  not  enjoy  the  same  profits 
as  a  public  utility — I  want  the  public  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their 
press  free  and  effective. 

So,  my  serious  proposal  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  become  financially  and  editorially  in¬ 
dependent  by  being  newly  created  through 
a  community  referendum  which  would  ask 
whether  to: 

1.  Levy  an  annual  tax  to  wholely  support 
the  local  newspaper. 

For  one  of  many  examples,  I  know  of  a 
city  of  43,000  residents  with  11,000  homes 
which  are  served  weekly  by  an  excellent 
newspaper  for  which  6,500  people  pay  $5.50 
annually  to  read.  The  newspaper  operates 
on  well  under  $100,000  a  year.  A  tax  levy 
of  five  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  real 
estate  valuation  ($4.40  on  a  $40,000  home) 
would  raise  $100,000  and  it  would  more 
than  adequately  staff  and  maintain  this 
newspaper.  Applied  to  daily  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  tax  levy  would  be  even 
less,  less  than  the  subscription  cost  or  of 
garbage  collection.  Classified  and  display 
advertising  would  be  published  as  a  public 
service,  with  that  revenue  used  for  tax  re¬ 
bates.  (All  ads  would  be  sized  and  posi¬ 
tioned  somewhat  uniformly  and  on  pages 
without  editorial  content  so  that  no  “out¬ 
side”  interest  could  unduly  influence  either 
reader  or  the  working  staff.) 

2.  Hold  a  public  election  to  elect  a  “Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper  Caucus,”  which  would 
be  self-perpetuating  and  which  would  ap¬ 
point  or  nominate  residents  for  election  to 
serve  terms  on  a  “Community  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board”;  such  a  board  would  ap¬ 
point  (or  discharge  if  necessary)  an  editor, 
set  forth  the  general  purpose  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  meet  regularly  with  the  editor 
in  the  relationship  of  trustees  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

The  nature  of  the  caucus  and  advisory 
board,  each  of  which  would  have  at  least 
one  seasoned  journalist,  would  keep  out 
from  the  newspaper  politics  and  favoritism 
and  insure,  by  simple  virtue  of  eye-balling 
regularly  with  the  editor,  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  remained  responsive  to  the  community’s 
needs. 

Robert  R.  Schwartz 
(Schwartz  is  executive  editor  of  Des 
Plaines  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
seven  weekly  papers  in  suburbs  northwest 
of  Chicago.) 


The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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AND  PRODUCED  71%  OF  HE  CRUDE  OH. 

WEREFMEDl 

BUT  THATS  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH. 


This  year,  we’ll  be 
spending  $300,000,000. 

In  a  shortage  situation, 
it  isn’t  good  business 
strategy  to  depend  on  / 
someb(^y  else  to  produce/' 
enough  oil  to  keep  our  / 1 
refineries  running  at  /  1 
peak  capacity.  I 

The  only  way  to  || 
avoid  it  is  to  produce  fl 
more  of  our  own.  If 
So,  we’re  on  a 
world-wide  energy  hunt.flL 
A  major,  long-term  ^ 
search  for  crude  oil,  i 
natural  gas  and  totally  jp 
new  sources  of  gP 
energy.  ^S||j 


Where  there’s  profitable 
energy  potentid— in  the 
Arctic,  C^ada,  Labrador, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  Africa,  or 
I  Indonesia— we’re  there. 

\  We’re  a  significant 

holder  of  coal  properties. 
We’re  into  geothermal  steam. 
We’re  recovering  oil  from  tar 
sands.  And  we’ve  committed 
1  $38,000,000  on  our  first 

I  shale  tract.  We  won’t 

be  satisfied  until  we’ve 
brpadened  our  raw 
|1  materials  base  to  the 

I  point  of  self-sufficiency. 

1  You’ll  be  hearing 

I  from  us. 
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Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 
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Some  people,  it  seems, 
make  good  production  room 
computers.  But  none  make 
production  room  computers 
that  are  great  for  news¬ 
rooms,  too. 

Which  just  may  be 
the  reason  why  so 
many  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  left  out 
of  the  original  computer 
selection  process.  Then 
asked  for  their  sugges¬ 
tions  after  the  computer 
is  installed. 

That  won't  hap¬ 
pen  when  you  talk  to 
Digital  about  Typeset- 
11  or  DECset-8000.  Because 
both  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  are  having  a 
say  in  the  system  design.  So 


both  needs  are  met  without 
getting  in  each  other's  way. 

Typeset-11  and  DECset- 
8000  are  expandable  hard¬ 


ware  and  software  systems. 
You  can  add  visual  displays. 
Put  them  where  you  want 
them.  And  use  them  for  any 


editorial  function  you  have. 

Wire  service  story  selec¬ 
tion  and  editing.  Local  and 
feature  copy  editing  and 
proofing.  TV  listing  up¬ 
dating.  Text  and  head¬ 
line  formatting.  Photo¬ 
composer  dispatching. 
Makeup  status  report¬ 
ing.  Even  on-line  and 
off-line  news  reporting. 

For  details,  call  or 
write  Typesetting,  EHgi- 
tal  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Maynard,  Mass. 
01754.  (617)  897-5111. 
European  headquar¬ 
ters:  81  route  de  I'Aire, 
1211  Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50. 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  K2H8K8.  (613)  592-5111. 
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Type  to  type  in  minutes. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Local  politicos  tie 
strings  to  legal  ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


“No  country,”  Columbia  Journalism 
School’s  professor,  John  W.  Tebbel  told 
the  TV  Summer  Semester  audience  the 
other  morning,  “has  the  press  freedom  we 
have.”  He  went  on  to  point  out  how  the 
ist  amendment  safeguards  the  press 
against  encroachment  by  government. 

Just  the  day  before  we  heard  a  some¬ 
what  different  text  from  the  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  set  up  by  the  52  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  represented  by  the  Nassau 
County  Press  .Association,  to  investigate 
publishers’  complaints  that  municipalities 
are  withholding  legal  advertisements  from 
publications  that  criticize  municipal 
officials. 

.As  Robert  Morgan,  editor  publisher  of 
the  8  paper  Litmor  group,  the  committee’s 
chairman  put  it: 

“In  effect,  with  the  money  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  have  given  local  governments  to  buy 
legal  advertising,  they  want  to  buy  your 
editorial  columns.” 

'Don't  go  along' 

What  happens  if  you  don’t  go  along  is 
what  has  apparently  happened  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  (L.I.)  News.  Now  in  its  51st 
year,  the  News  has  been  designated  as 
Garden  City’s  official  newspaper,  every 
year  since  its  inception.  An  ‘official’  news¬ 
paper  of  a  municipality,  according  to  law 
is  appointed  each  year  and  is  paid  to 
publish  certain  notices  of  meetings,  public 
hearings,  bids  and  related  municipal  busi¬ 
ness.  Legal  advertising  is  a  significant 
item  in  a  small  newspaper’s  revenue  pic¬ 
ture. 


On  April  1,  1974,  the  village  board,  as 
it  had  for  the  past  half  century,  again 
designated  the  Garden  City  News  its 
official  newspaper.  In  its  July  17  issue,  the 
News  issued  a  call  for  the  resignation  of 
Garden  City’s  Mayor,  Robert  L.  Regan 
citing  his  handling  of  recent  police  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  On  July  18  the  vil¬ 
lage  board  unanimously  voted  to  withdraw' 
designation  of  the  Garden  City  News  as 
official  newspaper  of  the  village. 

Jeffrey  W.  King,  editor/ publisher  of  the 
News  said  the  loss  of  the  revenue  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  loss  of  prestige  attached  to 
being  the  official  newspaper  could  well 
jeopardize  his  5900  circulation  newspa¬ 
per’s  future. 

According  to  Robert  Morgan,  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  publication’s  legal  ad  cutoff  was 
only  one  of  10  similar  instances  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  investigating.  Morgan  himself 
has  been  the  target  for  this  type  of 
discrimination.  He  recalled  seeing  a  legal 
advertisement  concerning  a  municipal 
parking  lot  which  was  to  be  constructed 
directly  across  the  street  from  his  main 
office  in  Hicksville,  in  a  newspaper  about 
15  miles  to  the  southeast.  The  town  fa¬ 
thers  w'ere  giving  his  newspaper  a  wide 
berth  because  he  wasn’t  ‘playing  ball’! 

Critical  column  attacked 

Last  year  he  acquired  a  columnist  for 
his  Jericho  L.I.  w’eekly  who  was  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Zone  Leader.  In  one  column  he 
was  critical  of  the  local  Republican  con¬ 
gressman.  Morgan  got  an  abrupt  call 


Pull  out  section 
of  classified  ads 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  daily  classified 
advertising  pages  will  become  a  separate 
pull-out  section  beginning  Wednesday, 
August  28,  according  to  George  Van 
Wagner,  manager  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Previously,  daily  classified  had  been 
placed  randomly  in  the  back  pages  of 
sections  such  as  Lifestyle,  Tempo,  and 
sports.  By  having  its  own  separate  sec¬ 
tion,  Van  Wagner  said,  the  Tribune’s 
classified  advertising  w'ill  have  an  increas¬ 
ed  identity,  and  provide  even  greater 
results  for  advertisers. 


from  the  congressman  who  minced  no 
w’ords.  Morgan  said,  “He  told  me  to  cut 
the  column  out  or  I  could  forget  about 
both  political  and  legal  advertising.”  Mor¬ 
gan  didn’t  cut  it  out. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  the  use  of 
bullying  tactics  to  keep  economically  frag¬ 
ile  small  newspapers  from  exercising 
their  right  to  criticize  public  officials, 
L.I.’s  major  daily,  Newsday  ran  an  edito¬ 
rial  on  August  4  headed,  “How  Is  Garden 
City  Like  Peru?”  The  editorial  pointed 
out  that  freedom  of  information  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  found  itself  under  attack  “as  far 
away  as  Peru  and  as  close  as  Garden 
City.”  In  Peru,  8  newspapers  had  been 
expropriated  by  the  government — they 
had  expressed  opposition  to  policies  of  the 
regime.  “In  Garden  City,”  the  editorial 
went  on,  “the  village  fathers  withdrew 
legal  advertising  from  a  local  weekly 
which  had  criticized  the  mayor’s  handling 
of  a  contract  dispute  with  the  village 
PBA. 

Same  causes 

“There’s  more  of  a  parallel  in  the  two 
situations  than  might  seem  apparent. 
First,  the  root  cause  was  the  same  in 
both:  the  tendency  of  people  in  power  to 
resent  any  viewpoint  other  than  their 
ow’n.  Second,  for  many  local  weeklies  in 
this  day  and  age,  loss  of  legal  advertising 
can  be  fatal — which  makes  it  tantamount 
to  expropriation  .  .  .” 

What  makes  Bob  Morgan’s  committee’s 
task  difficult  is  the  relatively  loose  con¬ 
struction  of  the  laws  regulating  the  place¬ 
ment  of  legal  advertising  by  government 
officials.  The  major  requirements  call  for 
placement  of  such  ads  in  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  with  2nd  class  mail 
permits.  Beyond  that  point  the  la\v  is 
subject  to  many  interpretations  giving 
officials  the  opportunity  to  work  their  will 
with  little  recourse.  Many  local  weeklies 
which  carry  the  public  relations  written 
columns  of  public  officials  co-incidentally 
enjoy  a  goodly  share  of  legal  ads. 

“But,”  says  Morgan,  “our  committee  is 
not  going  to  take  every  publisher’s  beef 
about  not  getting  legal  advertising  as  a 
sure-fire  case  of  official  intimidation.  We 
will  talk  to  the  publisher  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  officials.  We’ll  then  report  our 
findings  to  the  Press  Association  for  their 
consideration  and  action.  If  we  confirm 
the  publisher’s  complaint  we  will  attempt 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  situation. 
That’s  our  only  weapon.” 


LET  US  LAY  SOME  OF  ALTOONA'S 
GOLDEN  GOOSE  EGGS  ON  YOU, 

JUST  t  £  / 

ABOUT  f  W  W  Wf 

RETAIL  SALES  EVERY  WEEK! 


HP 


Economical  spot 
or  full  color,  too. 
For  dotofU,  call 
Richard  E.  BooUr, 
Ad  Manager,  of 
814-944-7171. 


*  1974  Est.,  E&P 
Market  Guide 


When  Altoona  people  shop,  they  don't  just  fool  around,  and 
the  products  they  buy  ore  the  ones  they  see  advertised  in  the 
ALTOONA  MIRROR,  Altoona's  complete,  news-pocked  home 
town  doily.  Nothing  else  but  the  Pittsburgh  papers  reaches 
more  than  8%  of  Altoona  market  homes — and  nowadays, 
who  goes  99  miles  to  shop? 

The  MIRROR  reaches  98%  of  Altoona  families — annual  in¬ 
come  $673*  above  state  average — and  4  out  of  5  metro 
area  homes,  with  just  under  36,000  daily  circulation. 

Hltoona  SEirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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Joint  operations 
threatened  by 
Judge’s  ruling 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  Thomas 
A.  Flannery  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ruled  (July  23)  that  Section  4  (b)  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  clearly  re¬ 
quires  the  consent  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  in  all  instances. 

The  ruling  came  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  against  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Saxbe  in  which  the 
Guild  challenged  a  Justice  ruling  that 
when  no  antitrust  violation  would  be  in¬ 
volved,  no  Justice  consent  is  necessary  to 
clear  a  joint  newspaper  operation. 

Unless  a  higher  court  overturns  the 
decision,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  problem 
where  two  competitive  newspapers  not 
otherwise  connected  want  to  jointly  own  a 
press  for  production  of  their  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  While  the  Justice  Department  might 
want  to  grant  approval,  it  could  not  give 
approval  unless  one  of  the  newspapers 
can  be  proven  to  be  “failing.” 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  lifted 
an  antitrust  cloud  from  22  joint  newspa¬ 
per  operations  functioning  when  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  law,  and  it  provided 
procedures  for  approval  of  additional 
joint  operations  where  in  a  competitive 
market  only  one  of  the  would-be  joint 
operators  is  financially  healthy. 

Anchorage’s  two  daily  newspapers  have 
applied  to  the  Justice  Department  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  joint  newspaper  operation 
which  will  be,  if  granted,  the  first  since 


passage  in  1970  of  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act. 

The  agreement  would  establish  an  agen¬ 
cy  operation  handled  by  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times,  conducting  all  business  oper¬ 
ations  (advertising  sales,  circulation,  and 
production)  for  itself  and  for  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News. 

The  two  newspapers  would  continue  to 
be  separately  owned,  and  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  departments  would  be  “absolutely 
separate  and  competitive.”  The  two  pa¬ 
pers  account  for  about  70%  of  Alaska’s 
total  circulation  of  dailies. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement  the 
Times  would  publish  a  Sunday  edition  in 
place  of  the  News. 

The  plan  was  announced  August  1  and 
the  two  publishers,  Katherine  Fanning 
and  Robert  Atwood,  said  they  were  hope¬ 
ful  of  a  Justice  Department  clearance 
within  sixty  days. 

• 

Warren  McClure  cuts 
Gannett  stock  holding 

J.  Warren  McClure,  a  director  and 
vicepresident  of  Gannett  Clompany  Inc., 
has  reported  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  that  he  disposed  of  10,000  shares 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  company  in 
June,  reducing  his  holdings  to  241,353 
shares.  He  is  also  president  of  McClure 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  Gannett  subsidiary. 

Gannett  Co.  proxy  statements  show  that 
McClure  who  has  disposed  of  102,000 
shares  in  the  past  year,  continues  to  be 
the  largest  individual  stockholder.  Louis 
A.  Weil  Jr.,  president  of  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  a  Gannett  subsidiary,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  200,935  shares. 


Your  Time  supplement 
postpones  Fall  debut 

The  general  interest  supplement  maga¬ 
zine,  Your  Time,  which  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  October  1,  in  about  545  suburban 
newspapers  monthly  in  or  around  33 
cities,  will  be  delayed  “at  least  until 
January,  1975,”  according  to  Dick  Bush- 
nell,  editor. 

“The  postponement  comes  as  a  result 
of  production  difficulties  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  new  magazine  with  8  million 
circulation,  are  substantially  magnified,” 
Bushnell  added. 

Bushnell  listed  problems  hindering  the 
magazine’s  birth  as;  “paper  shortage, 
printing-labor  problems,  inflation,  tight 
money,  etc.”  He  said  the  decision  was 
made  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Suburban  Press, 
Inc.,  and  Pat  Bowe,  publisher  of  Your 
Time. 

Publication  offices  for  Your  Time  are 
in  Schiller  Park,  Ill. 

• 

Sell  trucking  firm 

Multimedia,  Inc.  announced  that  an 
agreement  in  principle  has  been  reached 
to  sell  Carolina  Delivery  Service 
Company,  Inc.  to  Spartan  Express,  Inc.  of 
Greer,  South  Carolina.  Carolina  Delivery 
Service,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  is  engaged  in  the  general 
trucking  business  primarily  in  Nor-th  and 
South  Carolina  and  is  headquartered  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Multimedia 
will  continue  to  operate  Citizen  Express 
of  Asheville,  North  Carolina  and  Carolina 
Film  Service  of  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 
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Wre  getting 
60  million  barrds  of  oil 
this  year  from  wells  that 
once  were  running  low 

Using  modem  recovery  techniques, 
Texaco  can  now  produce  enough  cmde  oil 
from  old  wells  to  make  enough  gasoline 
to  keep  a  million  cars  mnning  in  1974. 


Years  ago  when  a  well  began  to  run  low,  you  had  to 
give  up  on  it. 

But  starting  around  1950,  Texaco  began  using  special 
recovery  techniques  to  force  oil  out  of  the  rock  formations 
that  lie  deep  in  the  earth.  And  in  recent  years,  these 
“secondary  recovery”  methods  have  become  more  and 
more  important  in  increasing  Texaco’s  reserves  and 
production  in  the  United  States. 

Using  techniques  like  water  flooding,  we  pump  water 
into  the  ground  to  bring  up  oil  that  would  otherwise 
remain  buried  and  useless. 

Gas  injection,  another  recovery  technique,  maintains 
pressure  in  the  well  and  helps  to  increase  oil  recovery. 

Still  another  recovery  method  is  steam  injection. 
Steam  heats  up  the  oil,  thins  it  out,  makes  it  flow  easier. 

In  this  way,  we  get  oil  that  couldn’t  be  gotten  before. 

These  techniques  now  account  for  over  20%  of  all  the 
oil  we’ll  produce  this  year  right  here  in  this  country. 

That’s  60  million  barrels  of  crude  oil — over  a  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  1974. 


That’s  enough  gasoline  to  keep  over  a  million  American 


drivers  happy  for  a  year. 

America  needs  energy.  We’re 
working  to  see  that  you  get  it. 


We’re  working  to  keep  your  trust. 
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GROUP  PUBUSHERS 

Hussman  formulates  plans 
for  newspaper  expansion 

By  Harry  Wood 


The  years  1929  and  1973  have  special 
meaning  to  the  tightly  held  newspaper 
organization,  known  as  the  Palmer  News¬ 
papers. 

Although  the  group  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  newspapers  can  trace  its  birth  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  more  active¬ 
ly  sprouted  from  a  venture  by  C.  E.  Pal¬ 
mer  during  that  crash  year  of  1929  when 
times  were  extremely  hard  for  all,  espe¬ 
cially  small  newspapers. 

Palmer  gained  control  of  the  Daily 
Courier  in  Texarkana,  Tex.-Ark.  in  1910. 
(He  joined  the  paper  as  manager  in 
1909)  He  later  changed  it  to  a  morning 
paper  known  as  the  Four  States  Press. 
(Texarkana  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  located  in  two  states — Arkansas  and 
Texas — and  near  two  others,  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana,  thus  the  name  Four  States 
was  attached  to  the  new  venture) . 

Palmer  established  the  Texarkana  Jour¬ 
nal,  an  afternoon  paper,  in  August,  1925, 
in  competition  with  the  Daily  Texarkani- 
an,  the  other  Texarkana  newspaper  then 
owned  by  Col.  J.  L.  Wadley  Sr.  and  sons. 

In  1926  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Texarkana  were  sold  to  Champaign,  Ill., 
publi.sher  D.  W.  Stevick. 

Palmer  comes  back 

Instead  of  retiring  which  he  could  have 
done  easily  because  by  then  he  was  58 
years  old,  Palmer  hardly  waited  two  years 
after  he  disposed  of  the  Texarkana  pa¬ 
pers  before  he  was  back  in  the  newspaper 
business,  purchasing  controlling  interest 
in  the  two  El  Dorado  papers,  then  in 
receivership. 

Then  came  1929.  Palmer  added  in  rapid 
succession  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel- 
Record  and  New  Era,  the  Camden  News 
and  the  Hope  Star,  all  Arkansas  dailies. 
(The  Hope  paper  was  bought  with  Alex 
Washburn  who  now  owns  its  controlling 
interest).  Thereafter,  Palmer  repurchased 
the  Texarkana  papers  in  1933  and  the 
Magnolia  Banner-News  was  added  in 
1940’s. 

Palmer’s  son-in-law,  Walter  E.  Huss¬ 
man,  joined  the  company  in  1932  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  El  Dorado 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  allord  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U  S 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 


News  and  Times.  A  Missouri  native  and 
journalism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  he  worked  at  various  capacities 
in  all  of  the  cities  in  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  newspapers  except  Magnolia,  un¬ 
til  he  moved  to  Camden  after  World  War 
II  and  took  over  as  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  became  publisher  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  organization  in  1957, 
after  the  death  of  Palmer. 

Expansion  started 

Under  Hussman’s  direction  a  multi- 
million  dollar  internal  expansion  program 
was  launched. 

The  Palmer  Group  was  among  the  first 
dailies  in  the  nation  to  convert  to  offset 
and  the  group  was  the  first  in  the  country 
to  be  electronically  interconnected  by 
means  of  microwave  transmission.  This 
last  innovation  enables  newspapers  within 
the  system  to  transmit  news  and  ads  from 
one  plant  to  another. 

The  success  of  the  group  of  newspapers 
provided  the  base  for  a  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  expansion  in  broadcast  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  located  in  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

In  the  early  1960’s  the  company 
launched  its  cable  television  division  and 
now  operates  six  systems  in  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Now 
under  construction  is  a  million  dollar  com¬ 
mon  carrier  micro-wave  system  desigpied 
to  bring  the  Dallas  television  signals  to 
CATV  systems  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
.Arkansas. 

Single  corporation  formed 

While  1929  was  a  landmark  year  to  the 
group  because  it  was  the  year  its  founder, 
Clyde  Eber  Palmer,  was  struggling  to 
launch  a  fiedging  newspaper  group,  1973 
was  the  year  Palmer  Newspapers  was 
formulating  plans  for  another  expansion 
in  the  newspaper  field.  To  make  this  pos¬ 
sible  all  the  various  entities  operated  by 
the  various  companies  were  merged  into  a 
single  corporation  knows  as  WEHCO 
Media  Inc. 

The  first  acquisition  from  this  new 
financial  base  was  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Hussman  described 
as  “an  excellent  publication  with  a 
tremendous  potential.” 

Carrying  on  the  family  tradition  in  the 
third  generation  is  Walter  E.  Hussman 
Jr.,  who  in  his  young  career,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  carrying  on  the  responsibilities  of 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Little  Rock  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  is 
the  sole  owner  of  the  Democrat. 

Hussman,  27,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  journalism  and  of 
Columbia  University  where  he  earned  a 


Walter  E.  Walter  E. 

HUSSMAN  JR.  HUSSMAN 


masters  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

He  joined  the  organization  in  1971  as 
administrative  assistant  after  working  as 
a  reporter  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Forbes 
Magazine.  Since  then  he  has  served  as 
general  manager  of  the  Camden  News 
and  vicepresident  of  Southern  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Hot  Springs. 

While  making  this  acquisition,  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  continuing  to  update  facilities 
and  equipment  at  its  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations.  A  multi-million  facility  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1972  to  house  the  Hot  Springs 
papers,  now  being  published  on  a  Goss 
urbanite  press  with  a  full  color  unit  which 
is  regularly  used  for  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  process  color. 

In  the  past  year  both  Camden  and  Mag¬ 
nolia  papers  have  been  converted  to  offset. 

The  newspapers  last  year  embarked  on 
a  remodeling  and  renewal  of  facilities  and 
equipment  at  the  Texarkana  Gazette  and 
Daily  News.  It  has  installed  a  Digital 
PDF  11  computer  in  a  new  joint-news, 
advertising  and  production  suite  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Gazette  building  in 
downtown  Texarkana. 

The  Gazette  currently  has  four  DEC 
VDTs  on  line  with  which  production  em¬ 
ployes  are  setting  the  daily  classified  sec¬ 
tion  and  other  advertising  material  for 
the  daily  papers.  Plans  also  call  for  the 
use  of  scanners  and  VDTs  in  production 
of  news  type. 

Hussman  Sr.  still  plays  a  most  active 
role  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  taking  strong  interest  in  new  proc¬ 
esses  of  production.  He  may  drop  in  to 
check  the  progress  of  work  at  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  although  he  maintains  his  home 
base  in  Camden. 

“The  principal  interest  of  the  WEHCO 
company,  now  as  in  its  beginning,”  Huss¬ 
man  said,  “is  in  the  daily  newspaper  field. 
Yet,  the  gpreat  success  experienced  in 
related  communications  fields  has  comple¬ 
mented  our  efforts  to  produce  better  news¬ 
papers.” 

• 

Fairchild  chair 

The  “E.  W.  Fairchild  Chair  in 
American  Studies”  has  been  established  at 
Lehigh  University  by  a  major  gift  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Martindale,  of 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  The  chair  honors 
Mrs.  Martindale’s  father,  E.  W.  Fair- 
child,  who  founded  Fairchild  Publications. 
Fairchild  died  in  1949. 
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news-people  in  the  news 


Mike  Rathet,  previously  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Miami  Dolphins  and 
before  that,  AP  baseball  and  football  re¬ 
porter — named  sports  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  succeeding  Stan 
Hochman,  who  will  be  full-time  sports 
columnist. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Gormley,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer — to  director  of  advertising  at  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  September  3. 

*  *  * 

D.  Gorton,  Los  Angeles  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Time  magazine — to  chief  photographer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Neil  Morgan,  columnist  for  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  since  1950 — as¬ 
sumed  additional  duties  as  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Fred  Kinne.  Morgan  will  continue 
his  daily  column  but  in  addition  will  take 
an  active  role  in  editorial  page  planning, 
editing  and  writing. 

«  *  * 

Tim  Breiding,  27,  art  director  at  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal — promoted  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Charlotte  Observer  and 
News. 

*  *  * 

y  Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  assistant  to  gen- 
'  eral  manager,  Scripps-Howard — named 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  committee  of  ANPA. 

>  41  *  * 

James  C.  Booth  Jr.,  director  of  public 
relations/advertising  for  Phipps  Land 

Company  Inc. — resigned  to  establish  a 
free  tabloid  newspaper.  This  Week,  in 
Peachtree  City,  Georgia’s  first  “new 

town”,  25  miles  from  Atlanta. 

*  4i  * 

William  H.  Scrivner,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Madison  Newspapers  Inc. — pro¬ 
moted  to  marketing  director.  Gordon  C. 
Johnson — to  ad  director  from  retail  ad 
manager.  Don  E.  Lipp,  circulation  man¬ 
ager — to  circulation  director.  Lawrence 
E.  Landgraf — to  retail  ad  manager. 

*  *  « 

Alton  Helm,  previously  classified  sales 
manager  and  administrative  assistant  to 
the  comptroller  responsible  for  advertising 
allowances — named  the  Washington  Post's 
advertising  ombudsman  and  manager  of 
the  newly  created  customer  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

«  *  * 

David  J.  Weltner,  assistant  retail  ad 
manager — promoted  to  retail  ad  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 
William  M.  Spires,  member  of  the  retail 
sales  staff — to  assistant  retail  ad  manager. 
*  *  « 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Roe  Lewis  retires  Au¬ 
gust  31  as  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  women's  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Missourian  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia.  Prior  to  joining  the  UMC  fac¬ 
ulty  in  1964,  she  spent  20  years  as 
women’s  editor  of  the  AP. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Havel,  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  staff  and  previously  an  editor  for  the 


Newhouse  newspapers — appointed  public 
information  director  of  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  replacing  John  W.  Hushen, 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  White  House 
news  secretary  J.  F.  terHorst.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  $36,000-a-year  job  is  to 
be  made  by  Atty.  Gen.  William  G.  Saxbe. 

*  *  * 

Sandra  Coffey,  news  editor  of  the 
Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  News — promoted  to 
copy  editor  of  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Reporter  Dispatch  news  desk. 

t  *  * 

Edward  L.  Smith,  news  editor,  Cama¬ 
rillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  succeeding  David  Hakins,  who 
left  the  paper. 

4>  *  « 

David  A.  Shanks,  formerly  assistant  to 
general  manager  of  the  Brauninger  News 
Co.,  newspaper  wholesaler  in  Trenton, 
N.J. — to  the  Village  Voice  as  circulation 
director. 

*  *  * 

William  McCaffrey,  former  reporter 
at  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  for  more 
than  35  years — appointed  public  relations 
officer,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Police  Depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  W.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle  since  last 
October — promoted  to  editor-in-chief  of 

Eagle  Publications  Inc.  Nelson  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  publications  in  addition  to 
creating  and  editing  the  new  Sunday  Ea¬ 
gle-Times  to  be  published  in  October. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  A.  Werden,  retired  golf  editor. 

New  York  Times — presented  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  special  award  for  journalism  by 
the  All-American  College  Golf  Founda¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Steven  M.  Myers,  from  editor  of  the 
Lake  Havasu  City  (Ariz.)  Herald — to 
public  relations  director  of  Green  Valley, 
a  land  development  near  Tucson. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Infranca,  crime  reporter  for  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review — won  the 
Berton  J.  Ballard  Press-Bar  Award  of 
$500  for  1974  for  her  series  on  rape. 

«  *  * 

Robert  D.  Swanson,  accounts  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  general  ad  department  of 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — appointed 
national  and  retail  ad  manager  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Archie  Salyards,  35,  editorial  writer 
— moved  up  to  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 

«  *  # 

William  D.  Snider,  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord — elected  president  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  succeeding  Sam 
Ragan,  publisher  of  The  Pilot  of  Southern 
Pines. 

«  *  * 

James  Morris,  sports  editor  of  the  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News — named  to  associate 
editor  and  Charles  Babcock,  managing 
editor  for  the  past  year — to  associate  edi¬ 


tor.  Morris  will  be  in  charge  of  day-to-day 
operations  while  Babcock  will  concentrate 
on  writing  and  weekly  editorials. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ed  Cahill,  sports  editor  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item — to  news  desk.  Charles 
Hoffman — to  acting  sports  editor.  Nancy 
Popkin — resigned  as  Family  Life  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  B.  Walter,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. — 
to  assistant  circulation  sales  director  of 
the  company. 

♦ 

Randall  Shoemaker,  who  has  been 
covering  the  Defense  Department  for  the 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company — named 
chief  of  its  Washington  bureau. 

*  *  4> 

Frank  F.  Ludowise,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News — named 
intergovernmental  coordinator  for  Rock 
County  at  starting  salary  of  $12,870. 

«  *  « 

Harry  L.  Clarke,  34  years  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — promoted  to  assistant 
director  of  circulation  and  Donald  R. 
Trauthen,  compensation  and  benefits 
manager  in  personnel — to  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel. 

*  *  * 

Amanda  C.  Fox,  29,  named  assistant 
personnel  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mrs. 
Fox  had  been  assistant  personnel  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post.  Her  responsibilities  will  include  em¬ 
ployee  and  management  recruiting,  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  and  all  other  phases  of 
personnel  administration. 

4>  *  * 

Paul  Holland — to  zones  sales  super¬ 
visor  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  from 
position  of  district  manager  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  W.  Reilly — appointed  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Reilly  replaces  Joel  Weisman,  who  re¬ 
signed  a  few  weeks  after  moving  into  the 
job  from  the  post  of  political  editor. 
Reilly  will  direct  and  supervise  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  suburbs 
and  counties. 

*  4>  « 

Bill  Foxx,  a  printer  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (0.)  Post  for  20  years  and  former 
president  of  Cincinnati  Typographical 
Union  No.  3,  has  been  named  to  the  new 
post  of  purchasing  manager  and  assistant 
labor  relations  manager  of  the  Post. 
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Press  freedom  award 


Big  city  newsman  finds 
weekly  no  bed  of  roses 


By  Philly  Murtha 

The  bis  city-slicker  editor  is  fed  up 
with  big-city  news  stream.  He  is  tired  of 
suburbia.  He  wants  to  relax  and  spread 
his  big  city  glory  and  butter  a  small  town 
with  his  big  city  news  style;  his  wind  for 
reporting;  he  wants  to  be  father  and  pa¬ 
tron. 

This  is  the  image,  Edwin  Goodpaster, 
resents  and  fights.  This  is  the  image,  he 
sees  as  totally  inaccurate.  “Being  painted 
as  a  brave  adventurer,  and  going  to  a 
small  town  to  relax  is  not  a  true  charac¬ 
terization.”  And  it  is  too  often  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  he  said  with  vehemence. 

Goodpaster  is  a  newspaperman.  He  left 
Washington  two  years  ago  as  deputy  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Time  Magazine  to  purchase 
and  publish  and  edit  the  2,252  circulation 
weekly  Whitehall  (Wi.sc.)  Times,  in 
Trempealeau  County. 

vv  kly  iiiylli:  nol  Iriie 


Goodpaster  sold  the  Wisconsin  weekly, 
to  return  to  Washington  during  the  week 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  ac¬ 
counted  for  three  tapes.  It  was  a  week  of 
culture-.shock.  Goodpaster  moved  his  fami¬ 
ly  back  to  Bethesda,  Md.,  to  work  on  the 
Washington  Post.  But  it  is  not  without  the 
effects  of  his  two  years  of  community 
ncwspapering. 

“I  left  with  a  tremendous  respect  for 
the  weekly  editors  who  do  their  job  well. 
In  some  ways,  I  think  their  job  is  a  hell  of 
a  lot  more  important  than  Washington 
editors.” 

But  it’s  deeper  than  that.  Goodpaster 
said  the  feeling  of  a  big  city  person  be¬ 
coming  gift  or  father  to  a  small  town  is 
wrong.  In  his  case,  he  emphasizes,  he  was 
from  a  small  town;  a  small  town  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  exactly  the  same  size  as  Whitehall, 
Wise. 

He  was  a  Midwesterner.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  little  towns  and  no  stranger  to 
weeklies  and  he  adds:  “I’m  not  a  stranger 
to  hard  work  either.  I  devote  myself  to  it. 

I  looked  for  a  community  newspaper  for 
two  years;  I  knew  enough  from  other 
people  involved  in  it.”  It  wasn’t  a  spur  of 
the  moment  or  flickering  decision.  Good¬ 
paster  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

“I’m  not  the  type  of  person,  such  as  a 
public  relations  city  exec  who  turns  to 
small  town  papering  to  find  peace  and 
comfort.  In  fact,  I  resent  that  whole 
thought  process,”  he  said. 

Goodpaster,  a  Midwesterner,  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  1951.  He  worked 
on  the  picture  desk;  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  police  reporter;  a  rewrite  man; 
a  state  house  correspondent.  He  was  a 
person  who  could  supervise;  he  was  put 
on  the  desk  in  1957,  He  also  served  on  the 
Minneapolis  Star's  city  desk  from 
1958-1960. 

His  next  position  was  with  the  then- 
Star  and  Tribune  Company  owned  San 
Fernando  Valley  (Calif.)  Times,  as  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Times  was  later  sold  to  Lammot 
Copeland,  Jr.,  Dupont  family  son.  It  folded 
in  1970. 

“Time  Magazine  offered  me  a  job  in 
December  of  1964.  In  August,  1972,  I 
bought  my  own  paper,”  he  explained. 

Buying  u  weekly 

Goodpaster’s  rationale  for  going  into 
weekly  publishing  had  basic  conditions: 
“We  wanted  to  give  a  try  at  another  way 
of  living.  I  w'anted  to  have  more  impact 
with  what  I  did  professionally.  Time  is  a 
hell  of  an  organization  with  a  lot  of  classy 
professional  people.  But  I  wanted  to  have 
a  more  personal  approach.” 

When  Goodpaster  first  arrived  in 
Whitehall,  he  notes,  “I  found  the  people 
liked  the  prominence  and  publicity  I  had 
gotten,  when  leaving  Time  Magazine.  A 


John  J.  Shinners,  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Shinners  Publications,  Brookfield, 
Wisconsin,  received  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
award  for  outstanding  community  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
national  convention  in  Milwaukee  July  31. 
Shinners,  who  for  the  past  41  years  has 
been  editor-publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Timea-Press  and  also  president  of  the 
Falls  Publishing  Co.  of  Menomonee  Falls, 
Wise.,  is  the  first  weekly  newspaperman 
to  win  the  award,  which  went  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  last  year. 


publisher’s  letter  note  had  appeared  when 
I  resigned.” 

The  area  of  Whitehall  is  mostly  Nor¬ 
wegian  with  a  second  group  Polish  com¬ 
munity.  The  town  of  Whitehall  is  between 
Lacrosse  and  Eau  Claire,  Wise.  “I  started 
trying  to  put  out  a  good  newspaper.  Con¬ 
trary  to  myths,  the  people  don’t  want  just 
good  news.  That’s  baloney.” 

Goodpaster  said  the  readers  were  most 
interested  in  good  investigative  stories. 
He  said  he  comprehensively  reported  two 
major  stories,  that  had  previously  gone 
relatively  uncovered. 

“One  concerned  the  severe  pollution  of 
the  river  that  runs  through  the  town — 
actually  by  a  meat  packing  plant.  The  city 
had  supposedly  made  statements  about 
cracking  down  on  the  pollution  problem — 
but  had  never  done  it. 

“I  stiirted  on  the  story,  writing,  editori¬ 
alizing;  presenting  reasoned  appeals  on 
both  sides.  I  appealed  the  possible  ruin  of 
the  river;  the  possible  damage  to  people’s 
health.  And  after  about  six  months,  the 
town  agreed  to  build  a  brand  new  sewage 
plant.  It  should  be  finished  up  next 
month.  I  kind  of  wish  I  could  be  there  to 
see  it,”  he  said. 

Another  important  story,  Goodpaster 
feels  as  a  responsible  effort  was  over  a 
School  Board-Teachers  Dispute.  The  is¬ 
sue  was  highly  emotional  and  sensitive. 
Goodpaster  wrote  editorials  and  stories. 
“Most  of  the  readers  enjoyed  the  thorough 
coverage.  It  was  a  level  of  volume  of  news 
they  hadn’t  gotten  before.” 

The  Whitehall  Times,  under  Goodpas¬ 
ter’s  direction  won  three  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  awards.  But  this  presented  more 
of  a  problem  for  Goodpaster.  “I  had  to 
keep  it  up  with  the  bright  discerning 
newspapers  all  over  Wisconsin.  When  a 
newspaper  is  good,  it  takes  a  lot  of  effort 
to  keep  it  good.”  And  Goodpaster,  said  he 
was  the  lone  publisher  editor-reporter. 

He  did  run  columns  by  local  people,  and 
his  eldest  son  Andy,  now  in  his  senior 
high  school  year,  did  all  photography  and 
processing.  “He  was  tremendous  at  15,” 
he  noted. 

Unusual  weekly  eoneepi 

.\nother  unusual  concept  Goodpaster  de¬ 
veloped,  which  is  at  odds  with  community 
newspaper  image,  is  running  reprinted 
literary  work.  Goodpaster,  realizing  that 
his  community  consisted  of  a  Norwegian 
plurality,  reprinted  in  serialized  form 
“The  Third  Life  of  Pare  Smevik,”  by  0. 
E.  Rolvaag,  on  Dillon  Press.  Rolvaag  was 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Goodpaster,  47,  recently  sold  his  weekly 
and  accepted  a  job  as  deputy  national 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  But  it  was 
for  unusual  reasons.  It  was  not  because  he 
found  community  journalism  dull  or  un¬ 
fulfilling.  He  found  publishing  a  weekly: 
exhilarating,  hard  work;  a  full-time  but 
often  too  time-consuming  effort.  Time- 
consuming  to  the  point  of  70-hour  work 
weeks.  Time-consuming,  because  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  putting  out  the  best  possible 
editorial  product  he  could.  Time- 
consuming,  because  his  waking  hours  were 
spent  completely  immersed  in  the  weekly 
newspaper. 
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author  of  the  work,  “Giants  of  the 
Earth,”  an  American  classic. 

The  book  compiles  letters  from  South 
Dakota  back  to  Norway,  Goodpaster  de¬ 
cided  to  run  this  serial  instead  of  the 
usual  recap  of  the  year  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  New  Year.  It  was  serialized  for 
about  2  months.  In  addition,  the  towns¬ 
people,  pleased  with  the  articles,  pur¬ 
chased  copies  of  the  book  and  gave  copies 
as  gifts.  “The  newspaper  previously  had 
not  devoted  much  to  ethnic  background. 

The  readers  liked  it  very  much.” 

Decision  to  leave 

Goodpaster  resolves  that  problems  de¬ 
veloped  leading  to  his  decision  to  leave  the 
community.  Originally,  when  he  consid¬ 
ered  buying  the  weekly,  he  and  his  family 
had  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  Wisconsin. 

But  Goodpaster  explains  that  he  was 
“the  staff,”  He  had  one  helper  who  did 
sports  and  some  reporting.  There  were 
also  local  columns.  But  in  all  the  time  he 
was  publisher-editor,  Goodpaster  said 
newspaper  rarely  ran  less  than  10  pages. 

Usually  it  was  12-14  pages  weekly. 

He  suggests  that  “If  I  had  been  able  to 
say:  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  good,”  he 
could  have  continued.  But  “a  little  voice 
would  come  to  me  saying  that  I  had  to 
do  the  best  possible  job.”  Goodpaster 
decided,  that  since  he  was  47,  he  could 
kstill  make  a  change,  without  real  prob¬ 
lems. 

\“Both  my  wife  and  I  missed  people;  not 
th^  city  and  living,  but  people,”  he  added. 

Goodpaster  feels  that  most  people  have 
the  wrong  impression  about  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors.  “I  didn’t  get 
out  of  the  business  because  of  the  often- 
supposed  impressions.  It  isn’t  full  of 
schlag  artists,  just  taking  money  for  ads. 

I  have  nothing  but  unending  admiration 
and  respect  for  people  in  weekly  newspa- 
pering.  At  the  time,  we  went  out  there  to 
live  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

But  he  believes  that  he  misjudged  his 
own  attitudes  towards  owning  a  business. 

It  wasn’t  the  work,  necessarily,  “I  remem¬ 
ber  saying  to  guys  at  Time,  I’m  going  to 
relax.  But  I  couldn’t  do  that.  I’m  not  that 
kind  of  person.  I  couldn’t  roll  with  it. 

Owning  a  small  business  is  complex.” 

In  the  initial  decision  to  leave,  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  aware  of  the  differences  in 
living.  They  liked  it.  But  the  children 
have  readjusted,  especially  since  they  are 
back  in  the  same  neighborhood,  they  lived 
in  before  the  move. 

Goodpaster  said  he  made  numerous 
friends  in  the  weekly  business,  and  he 
misses  that.  But  when  he  did  decide  to 
return  to  Washington,  “I  wanted  to  get 
back  to  newspaper  business.  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  magazine  journalism.” 

Although  in  remarking  about  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  Time  Magazine,  Goodpaster 
said  “Group  journalism  bothered  me  at 
Time.  It  was  an  impact  of  a  different 
kind.  You  may  get  a  story  or  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  cover  story  read  by  22  million. 

But  it’s  still  not  the  same  as  doing  a  story 
on  the  sewage  problem  in  Whitehall,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  having  your  readers  relate  to 
you  and  tell  you  whether  they  agreed  or 
not.” 

“My  job  at  the  Post  is  still  basically 
assigning  stories  and  following  them 
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through.  I  do  miss  writing,”  he  said. 
Goodpaster  supposes  that  he  may  write  a 
book  of  some  kind  about  the  two-year  ex¬ 
perience.  But  he  insists  that  it  must  be 
done  in  a  less  traditional  manner.  It  must 
be  something  that’s  different. 

In  the  two-year  interim  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Goodpaster  said  he  felt  culture  shock 
when  he  returned.  “The  first  couple  of 
days  back  I  had  to  sit  down  and  observe. 
I’ve  gotten  over  it  now.  But  it  is  an 
incredibly  different  atmosphere  from 
when  I  left.  It’s  much  more  relaxed.  Al¬ 
though  I’m  concerned  that  it  may  be  too 
relaxed  in  many  ways.” 

He  concludes:  “Washington  peoples’  at¬ 
titudes  towards  things  have  changed  in 
general;  there’s  not  as  much  hostility. 
This  is  my  third  week — but  I  still  see  no 
more  exciting  time  to  return.” 


Broker  buys  weekly 
in  his  new  home  town 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Brock  announced 
the  sale  of  the  weekly  Lindsay  (Calif.) 
Gazette,  effective  August  28,  to  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Lorene  Snyder,  Kenneth  A. 
Snyder,  Margaret  Snyder  and  Marilyn 
Snyder. 

Kenneth  A.  Snyder  will  be  the  publisher 
and  Marilyn  Snyder  will  be  editor. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder  has  operated  a  news¬ 
paper  brokerage  business  for  the  past  28 
years  in  California.  The  Snyders  now  live 
in  Anaheim  but  have  bought  homes  in 
Lindsay  and  will  live  there.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder  will  continue  the  newspaper  bro¬ 
kerage  business  from  the  new  location. 
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Small  town  scene  of  weekend  workshop 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Photographers  from  four  states  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  small  Ohio  town  of  Bowling 
Green  the  weekend  of  August  9  for  a 
photo  workshop  patterned  after  the  week- 
long  Missouri  Workshop  that  year  after 
year  attracts  a  coast-to-coast  group  of 
“students”  ranging  from  top  professionals 
to  teen-agers. 

Larry  0.  Nighswander,  Cleveland  Press 
staff  photographer  and  president  of  the 
Ohio  News  Photographers  Association,  at¬ 
tended  Professor  Cliff  Edom’s  University 
of  Missouri  program  last  Fall  with  the 
express  purpose  of  adapting  it  for  use  by 
the  Ohio  group’s  education  program  in  a 
shortened,  and  admittedly  less  costly,  ver¬ 
sion.  The  workshop  was  co-sponsored  and 
hosted  by  Bowling  Green  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

A  diverse  group  of  42 — including  high 
school,  college,  and  newspaper  staffers — 
arrived  Friday  evening  for  orientation  and 
they  were  turned  out  into  the  town  and 
countryside  Saturday  in  enterprise  pho¬ 
tography  to  explore  a  new  community. 
They  were  given  a  list  of  possible  sub¬ 
jects — none  of  which  had  been  warned  in 
advance  by  the  workshop  staff — and  then 
left  to  find  their  own  pictures  and/or  pic¬ 
ture  story.  The  list  included  final  day  of 
the  county  fair,  auction  sale,  pool  room, 
blacksmith,  dairies,  sawmill,  parachute 
jumping  school,  and  a  potato  chip  plant, 
among  typical  small  town  possibilities. 
Students  were  reminded  that  the  shooting 
“goal”  was  ultimate  usage  in  newspaper, 
magazine  or  television  airing. 

The  workshop  faculty — William  Strode, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  and 
president  of  the  National  Press  Photogra- 
^ATllRDAY  IN  phers  Association;  and  A1  Woolley,  author 

OAIUKUAT  IM  photography  books  and  now  president 

BOWLIN©  ©REEN  of  Corsair  Communications,  Inc. — avail- 
^  ,  ,  able  during  the  day  for  consultation,  in 

as  The  workshop  addition  gave  Saturday  night  lectures  and 

saw  it. 

Above,  this  photo  by  Ted  Schneider  Jr.,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beocon  Journal,  was 
judged  best  taken  during  the  day.  Left,  sports  action  by  Dale  Thompson, 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  intern  and  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
student.  Below,  a  personality  study  by  Jack  Radgowski,  Kent  State  University 
student  who  earlier  won  a  National  Press  Photographers  Association-Winton 
Lemen  Scholarship. 


Above,  Joe  Darwal,  Bowling  Green  State 
University  journalism  graduate,  photographed 
a  confrontation  during  a  greased  pig  con¬ 
test  at  the  Wood  County  Fair.  Right,  the 
clown  as  seen  by  Scott  Ridge,  high  school 
senior  and  part-time  photographer  for  the 
Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review-Times.  Below,  Sat¬ 
urday  pictorial  by  John  Klein,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Hurald-Dispatch. 


Left — 

Among  the  workshop  pic¬ 
tures  by  lab  technician  Dan 
Daniels  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  photo  department. 


conducted  four  hours  of  critiques  of  the 
shooting  results  beginning  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Over  200  rolls  of  film  in  addition  to 
television  footage  had  been  exposed  by 
the  film  drop  deadline  6  p.m.  Saturday  for 
overnight  processing. 


1973 


1974 

June 

linage 

Th«  following  linago  tabulations  havt 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc., 
for  tha  axclusiva  publication  of  Editor 
A  Publishar.  Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad 
or  publishad  in  any  form  without  tha  a«- 
plicit  parmission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Nawspapars  markat  with  coda 
balow  includa  advartising  in  Parada  or 
Family  Waakly,  approximata  linaga  as 
follows: 

*Parada— M.784 
tFamily  Waakly— 48,877 


1974  1973 


AKRON.  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a  _  2,833,958  2,832,881 

'Beacon  Journal-S  _  1,514,820  1,171,042 


Grand  Total  .  4,350,778  4,003,923 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Baacon  Jour¬ 
nal-S  this  year  1,514,820  includes  170,312 
lines;  last  year  1,171,042  includes  95,380 
lines. 


ATLANTA.  CA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,404,848  4,043,448 

Journal-a  .  3,929,941  4,299,147 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  2,298,219  1,854,233 


Grand  Total  .  9,833,048  10,219  U8 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-a  this 
year  3,929,941  includes  244,129  lines;  last 
year  4,299,147  includes  188,504  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News  Amarican-S  _  919,455  777,228 

News  Amarican-a  _  1,294,388  1,409,145 

Sun-m  .  1,425,418  1,714,830 

Sun-a  .  2,172,341  2,390,394 

•Sun-S  .  2,145.301  1,491,747 


Grand  Total  .  8,154,923  7,983,384 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — News  Amari- 
can-S— this  year  919,455  includes  94,274 
lines;  last  year  777,228  includes  88,202 
lines. 

News  Amarican-a  Last  year  1,409,145  in¬ 
cludes  18,740  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  ..  2,545,805  2,572,348 

'Advocate-S  .  1,018,222  730,323 


Grand  Total  .  3,584,027  3,302,491 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  Stata  Timas-a  sold 
in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocata-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Racord-a  .  2,581,299  2,827,289 

tRacord-S  .  1,380,812  939,047 


Grand  Total  .  3,942,111  3,744,354 

NOTE:  Racord-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Racord-a  This 
year  2,UI,299  includes  I97,8M  lines;  Last 
year  2,827,289  includes  291,181  lines. 
Record-S  this  year  1,380,812  includes 

259,075  lines;  last  year  939,047  includes 

120,328  lines. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Prass-a  .  1,712,480  1,721,202 

•Prass-S  .  411,220  448,245 


Grand  Total  .  2,323,900  2,149,447 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post  Harald-m  .  1,525,471  1,548,011 

Naws-a  .  2,392,438  2,550,915 

Naws-S  .  1,414,422  1,128,401 


Grand  Total  .  5,332,731  5,247,327 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Naws-a  this 
year  2,392,438  includes  44,933  lines;  last 
year  2,550,915  includes  48,M  lines. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ..  1,044,882  1,247,872 
Herald  Advartisar-S  ..  1,155,595  1,004,574 

Globa-a  .  1,720,842  1,810,091 

Globa-m  .  2,153,030  2,250,331 

•Globa-S  .  2,834,053  2,277,858 


Grand  Total  .  8,930,402  8,590,728 

NOTE:  Globa-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Harald  Ad- 
vartisar-S  this  year  1,155,595  includes 
339,438  lines;  last  year  1,004,574  includes 
275,444  lines. 

Globa-S  this  year  2,834,053  includes  392,- 
384  lines. 


1974  1973 


BUFFALO, 
Courier  Express-e  .... 

'Courier  Express-S  _ 

Naws-a  . 


N.Y. 

918,423  984,430 

1,447,941  1,143,422 

3,232,958  3,442,177 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enquirar-m  .  2,878,180  3,087,(KK) 

Enquirar-S  .  2,089,437  1,800,948 

Post-a  .  2,341,987  2,578,414 


Grand  Total  .  5,419,342  5,590,229 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising— Courier  Ex- 
prass-$  this  year  1,447,941  includes  9,400 
lines. 

Naws-a  this  year  3,232/958  includes  142,- 
704  lines;  last  year  3,442,177  includes 
137,088  lines. 

Courier  Exprass-m  this  year  918,423  in¬ 
cludes  1,442  lines;  last  year  984,430  in¬ 
cludes  3,741  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-a  .  2,741,422  3,018,554 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Naws-a  .  2,008,884  2,230,342 

Observar-m  .  2,459,159  2,771,135 

'Obsarvar-S  .  1,221,427  924,023 


Grand  Total  .  5,489,470  5,925,520 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Obsarvar-m 
this  year  2,459,159  includes  I4,5U  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,329,804  7,444,582 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  3,115,942  2,951,149 

Plain  Daaler-S  .  2,021,248  1,704,382 

Prass-a  .  2,741,541  2,484,523 


Grand  Total  .  7,878,751  7,340,054 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Plain  Daalar- 
m  this  yaar  3,115,942  includes  207,598 
lines;  last  yaar  2,951,149  includes  127,944 
lines. 

Plain  Daalar-S  this  yaar  2,021,248  includes 
37,217  lines;  last  year  1,704,382  includes 
47.517  lines. 

Prass-a  this  year  2,741,541  includes  451,213 
lines;  last  yaar  2,484,523  includes  444,524 
lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,954,810  3,242,578 

Dispatch-S  .  2,148,171  1,943,727 

Citixan  Journal-m  _  1,112,744  1,243,441 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  5,404,400  5,545,043 

Tribune-S  .  3,249,125  2.403.347 

Daily  Naws-a  .  2,088,224  2,081,752 

Sun-timas-m  .  3,007,392  3,249,204 

Sun-Timas-S  .  1,808,308  1,541,497 

Today-a  .  800,711  1,048,829 


Grand  Total  . 14,378,140  14  089,474 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Tripunn-m 

this  yaar  5.404.400  includes  1,981.224 
lines;  last  yaar  S,^,043  includes  2.003,- 
7W  lines. 

Tribuna-S  this  yaar  3,249,125  includes 
727,703  lines;  last  yaar  2,403,347  includes 
549,154  lines. 

News-e  this  yaar  2,088,224  includes  271,- 
887  lines;  last  year  2,081,752  includes 
303,447  lines. 

Sun-Timas-m  this  yaar  3,007,392  includes 
219,087  lines;  last  yaar  3,249,204  includes 
182,398  lines. 

Sun-Timas-S  this  year  1,808,308  includes 
550,714  lines;  last  yaar  1,541,497  includes 
472,250  lines. 

Today-e  ^is  year  800,711  includes  184,441 
lines;  last  yaar  1,048,829  includes  101,544 
lines. 

NOTE:  Figures  supplied  by  Neustadt 
Report. 


Grand  Total  .  4,237,727  4,429,944 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Dispatch-a 

last  yaar  3,242,578  includes  15,105  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Naws-m  .  3,913,558  4,083,595 

Naws-S  .  1,713,208  1,389,274 

Timas  Harald-a  .  3,440,947  3.858.341 

'Timas  Harald-S  .  1.722,792  1,534,887 


Grand  Total  . 10,810,525  10,844,099 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Naws-m  this 
year  3,913,558  includes  74,800  lines;  last 
yaar  4,083,595  includes  48,494  lines. 
f4aws-S  last  yaar  1,389,274  includes  24.044 
lines. 

Times  Harald-e  this  yaar  3,440,947  in¬ 
cludes  110,538  lines;  Last  yaar  3,8M,MI 
includes  119,114  lines. 

Timas  Harald-S  this  year  1,722,792  in¬ 
cludes  85  232  lines;  last  yaar  1,534,887 

includes  13,142  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  ....  2,244.821  2.548.189 

Naws-a  .  2,374,982  2,758,857 

'Naws-S  .  1,122.954  850.214 


Grand  Total  . 5,744,757  4,157,240 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Naws-a  this 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
June  1974 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Change 


ClassiBcations 

1974 

(000) 

Omitted 

1973 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 

Retail 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

.  $  178,166  $ 
.  1,006,020 

161,144 

943,586 

-f  17,012 
+  62,434 

+10.6 
+  6.6 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

47,243 

265,513 

42,256 

253,966 

+  4,987 
+  11,647 

+11.8 
+  4.5 

General 

June  . 

46,168 

40,260 

245361 

+  6,908 
+  10317 

+14.8 
+  4.3 

First  Six  Months  . 

256;368 

Automotive 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

8,882 

55,109 

8,439 

49,626 

+  443 

+  5,483 

+  6.2 
+11.0 

Financial 

June  . 

12,098 

11,489 

68,578 

+  609 

+  6.3 
-  5.2 

First  Six  Months  . 

65;022 

3,556 

Classified 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

93,446 

505,500 

86,996 

497,734 

-4-  6,450 
+  7,766 

+  7.4 
+  1.6 

Total  Advertising 

June  . 

First  Six  Months  . 

338,750 
.  1,888,019 

308,328 

1306,376 

+  30,422 
+  82,644 

+  9.9 
+  4.6 

1974  1973 

yaar  2,374,982  includes  81,827  lines;  last 
yaar  2,758,887  includes  50,292  lines. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  3,520,834  3,814,707 

'Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ..  907,054  497,548 

Post-a  .  3,448,317  4,034,415 

Post-S  . 2,147,807  1,449,202 


Grand  Total  . 10,244,014  10.218.092 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Post-a  this 
yaar  3,448,317  includes  149,948  lines;  last 
yaar  4,034,415  includes  140,897  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,944,151  2,145,344 

'Free  Prass-S  .  1,225,987  824,382 

Naws-a  .  3,028,424  3,415.334 

Naws-S  .  1,854,347  1,404,572 


Grand  Total  .  8,074,931  7,993,454 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Free  Prass-m 
this  yaar  1,944,151  includes  200,177  lines; 
last  year  2,145,344  includes  333,243  lines. 
Free  Prass-S  this  yaar  1,225,987  includes 
338,411  lines;  last  yaar  824,382  includes 
200,441  lines. 

Naws-a  this  year  3,028,424  includes  288,- 
439  lines;  last  yaar  3,415,334  includes 
382,753  lines. 

Naws-S  this  yaar  1,854,347  includes  212,- 
383  lines;  last  yaar  1,404,572  includes 
138,500  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (sea  note)  .  .  .  1,441,448  1,474,545 

'Timas  Naws-S  .  954,989  784,459 


Grand  Total  .  2,394,457  2,443,204 

NOTE:  Naws-m  and  Timas-a  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  ona  edition,  Timas-a 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-a  .  3,743,035  3,894,038 

'Naws-S  .  1,825,198  1,375,832 

Naws-sat  .  1,044,413  1,145,202 


Grand  Total  .  4,454,844  4,417,072  , 

NOTE:  News-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak  / 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Naws-a  this 
year  3,743,035  includes  113,844  lines' 
last  yaar  3,894,038  includes  91,241  linat 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatta-m  ..  1.584.447  I,7I0.E32 

'Journal  Gaxatta-S  ....  774,584  448,798 

News  Sentinal-a  .  2,123,254  2,247,200 


Grand  Total  .  4,482,509  4,444,830 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,785,850  2,804,072 

'Courant-S  .  1,981,058  1,498,539 

Timas-a  .  1,177,104  1,441,759 

tTimas-S  .  539,418  515,534 


Grand  Total  .  4,483,430  4,481,904 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Courant-S  this 
yaar  1,981,058  includes  304,248  lines;  last 
year  I  498,539  includes  197,200  lines. 
Times-S  this  yaar  539,418  includes  54,200 
lines;  last  yaar  515,534  includes  48,200 
lines. 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 


Advartiter-m  . . . 

2,478.878 

2,492,059 

Star  Bulletin-a  . . 
'Star  Bulletin  B 

.  2,780,488 

2,744,837 

Advartiiar-S 

.  1,345,433 

948,374 

Grand  Total  .. 

.  4,785,199 

4,824,872 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chron!cla-a  . 

.  8,590,773 

8,444,737 

Chronicla-S  . 

.  2,781,214 

2.032,834 

Po$t-m  . 

.  8.110,858 

8,288,574 

'Poft-S  . 

.  1,883,488 

1,317,892 

Grand  Total  .. 

. 13.324.887 

12.245.281 

NOTE:  Part-run 

adv«rtitin9 — Chroniclt*« 

this  yaar  4,590,773  includes  374,444  lines; 
last  yaar  4,444  737  includes  485,414  lines. 
Chronicla-S  this  yaar  2,781,214  includes 
207.454  lines;  last  yaar  2,032,434  includes 
73,232  lines. 

Post-m  this  yaar  4,110,854  includes  403,- 
414  lines;  last  yaar  4,248,574  includes 
441,185  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,843,444  includes  121,424 
lines;  last  yaar  1,317,492  includes  102,017 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Naws-a  .  2,398,730  2.582,201 

Star-m  .  2,713,730  2,915,140 

Star-S  .  1,833,444  1.558. 181 


Grand  Total  .  4,945,924  7,055.522 


NOTE:  General  B  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Racords;  other  figures  supplied 
by  publisher  for  1974. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  3,097,185  3,180,975 

Times  Union-S  .  1,215,590  1,013,531 
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1974  1973 

Journal-*  .  1,892.626  1,979,986 

Grand  Total  .  6,205,401  6,174,492 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

rimes-m  .  2,549,328  2,619,242 

Star-e  .  1,562,281  1,678,206 

Star-S  .  1,446,388  1,171,213 

Grand  Total  .  5,557,997  5,468,661 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,562,281  includes  130,729  lines;  last 
year  1,678,206  includes  120,395  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ..  1,578,029  1,589,572 
'Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  690,686  566,138 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  765,253  747,126 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  430,806  291,440 

Grand  Total  .  3,464,774  3,194,276 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  .  2,725,738  2,615,592 

'Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  903,112  754,011 

Grand  Total  .  3,628,850  3.369,603 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edilion,  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE — Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele- 
gram-e  this  year  2,725,738  includes  412,- 
137  lines;  last  year  2,615,592  includes 
351,943  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  this  year 
903,112  includes  10.912  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,146,598  3,615,659 

Newsday-S  .  866,952  525,975 

Grand  Total  .  4,013,550  4,141,634 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 
this  year  3,146,598  includes  580,450  lines; 
last  year  3,615,659  includes  624,471  lines. 
Newsday-S  this  year.  866,952  includes 
150.006  lines;  last  year  525,975  includes 
52,230  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  7,072.864  6,707,704 

Times-S  .  4,644,832  3,701,394 

Herald  Examiner-e  _  895,855  1,033,222 

Herald  Examinar-S  ....  353,983  349,430 

Grand  Total  . 12,967,534  11,791,750 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  7,072,864  includes  2,075.097  lines; 
last  year  6,707,704  includes  1,629,623  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  4,644,832  includes  1,671,- 
581  lines;  last  year  3,701,394  includes 
1,342,385  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,121,804  1,070,545 

tSun-S  .  890,131  663,115 

Grand  Total  .  2,011,935  1,733,660 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,081,417  1,236,159 

News-e  .  1,158,784  1,240,875 

'Telegraph  &  News-S  ..  561,876  398,256 

Grand  Total  .  2,802,077  2,875,290 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Telegraph-m 
this  year  1.081,417  includes  6,812  lines; 
News-e  this  year  1,158,784  includes  6,976 
lines. 

Telegraph  t  News-S  this  year  561,876 
includes  18,569  lines. 

NOTE:  Teieghaph-m  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,554,118  1,545,112 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  564,142  463,210 

Grand  Total  .  2,118,260  2,008,322 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  2,758.398  2,625,740 

Commercial 

Appeal-S  .  1,437,698  970,128 

Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,971,194  1,920,671 

Grand  Total  .  6,167,290  5,516,539 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Scimitar- 
e  this  year  1,971,194  includes  74,979 
lines;  last  year  1,920,671  includes  75,391 
lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

H*rald-m  .  4,989,288  5,545,931 

Herald-S  .  2,835.291  2.360.593 

News-*  .  2,216,549  2,815,744 

Grand  Total  . 10,041,128  10,722,268 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  this 
year  4,989,288  includes  239,072  lines; 
last  year  5,545,931  includes  267,670  lines. 
Herald-S  this  year  2,835,291  includes 

132,432  lines;  last  year  2,360,593  includes 
94,795  lines. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 
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News-e  this  year  2,216,549  includes  50,400 
lines;  last  year  2,815,744  includes  52,920 
lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,729,095  1,874,739 

Journal-e  .  3,730.639  3,766,111 

Journal-S  .  2,634,368  1.934,710 

Grand  Total  .  8,094,102  7,575,560 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 

this  year  1,729,095  includes  13,882  lines; 
last  year  1,874,739  includes  24,267  lines. 
Journal-e  this  year  3,730,639  includes 
375,079  lines;  last  year  3,766,111  includes 
24,327  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  2,634,368  includes 
286,517  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,039,885  2,282,018 

Tribune-S  .  2,526,150  1,969,231 

Star-e  .  3,274,725  3,363,155 

Grand  Total  .  7,840,760  7,4I4,4(M 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  this 
year  2,039,885  includes  973,625  lines;  last 
year  2,282,018  includes  72,338  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  2,526,150  includes 
1,103,675  lines;  last  year  1,969,231  includes 
19,392  lines. 

Star-e  this  year  3,274,725  includes  1,512,- 
324  lines;  last  year  3,363,155  includes 
506,786  lines. 

NOTE;  General  S  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  other  figures  supplied 
by  publisher  for  1974. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,388,551  2,370,002 

Tennessean-m  .  2,400,068  2,431,624 

Tennessean-S  .  1,095,302  845,862 

Grand  Total  .  5,883,921  5,647,488 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,427,237  — 

Register*  .  1,887.431  — 

Register-S  .  1,645,980  — 

Grand  Total  .  4.960.648  — 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  this 
year  1,645,980  includes  151.872  lines. 

NOTE;  General  &  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  other  ^gures  supplied 
by  publisher  for  1974.  Not  measured  by 
Media  Records  for  1973. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  ....  3,317,018  3,490,962 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,808,963  1,463,940 

States  &  Item-e  .  2,113,343  2,257,195 

Grand  Total  .  7,239,324  7,212.097 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times  Picay¬ 
une-S  this  year  1,808,963  includes  92,720 
lines;  last  year  1,463,940  includes  81,200 
lines. 

States  &  Item-e  this  year  2,113,343  in¬ 
cludes  39,364  lines;  last  year  2,257,195 
includes  13.556  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2,967,115  3,294,136 

Times-S  .  3,819,138  3,215,052 

News-m  .  2,293,807  2,507,919 

News-S  .  2,440,848  2,071,300 

Post-e  .  1,126,791  1,202,931 

Grand  Total  . 12,647,699  12,291,338 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  this 
year  3,819,138  includes  480,591  lines;  last 
year  3,215,052  includes  357,889  lines. 
News-m  this  year  2,293,807  includes  883,- 
087  lines;  last  year  2,507,919  includes 

943.859  lines. 

News-S  this  year  2,440,848  includes  1.398,- 
052  lines;  last  year  2,071,300  includes 

1,279,784  lines. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

Star  Ledser-m  .  2,835,641  3,112,358 

'Star  Ledger-S  .  2,119,690  1,757,540 

Grand  Total  .  4,955,331  4,869,898 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger-m 
this  year  2,835,641  includes  88,474  lines; 
last  year  3,112.358  includes  43,132  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S  this  year  2,119,690  includes 
9,792  lines;  last  year  1,757,540  includes 
36,480  lines. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  .  4,153,986  4,248,772 
'Register-S  .  1,563,329  1,248,067 

Grand  Total  .  5,717,315  5,496,839 

NOTE:  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3.612,999  3,635,131 

'Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,671,917  1,308,688 

Grand  Total  .  5,284,916  4,943,819 

for  August  31,  1974 
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NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  this  year  3,612,999  includes  443,408 
lines;  last  year  3,635,131  includes  445.230 
lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,671,917  in¬ 
cludes  198,493  lines;  last  year  1,308,688 

includes  164,028  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2.873.972  2,931,498 

'Bulletin-S  .  1,999,580  1,359,578 

Inquirer-m  .  2,006,912  2,444,498 

Inquirer-S  .  2,985,539  2,104,514 

News-e  .  1,028,511  1,170,517 

Grand  Total  . 10,894.514  10,010,605 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  this 
year  2,873,972  includes  842,942  lines;  last 
year  2,931,498  includes  667,209  lines. 
Bulletin-S  this  year  l,999,5M  includes 
988,932  lines;  last  year  1,359,578  includes 
500,671  lines. 

Inquirer-m  this  year  2,006,912  includes 
271,499  lines;  last  year  2,444,498  includes 
311,730  lines. 

Inquirer-S  this  year  2.985,539  includes 
1.004,217  lines;  last  year  2,104,514  includes 
352,790  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,358,414  4,537,807 

Republic-S  .  1,990,945  1,609,312 

Gaiette-e  .  4,241,838  4,533,634 

Grand  Total  . 10,591.197  10,680,753 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  t 

Sun  Telegraph-m  _  882,876  971,437 

Press-e  .  2,029,590  2,186,559 

'Press-S  .  1,816,306  1,393,115 

Grand  Total  .  4,728,772  4,551,111 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  this 
year  2,209,590  includes  97,180  lines;  last 
year  2,186,559  includes  34,314  lines. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,147,453  2,185,487 

Journal-m  .  1,542,466  1,578,535 

Journal-S  .  1.707,682  1,423,450 

Grand  Total  .  5,397.601  5,187,472 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— this  year  2,- 
147,453  includes  176,744  lines;  last  year 

2,185,487  includes  89,836  lines. 

NOTE;  Journal-m  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-*  .  1,400,580  1,480,346 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Ledg- 
er-e  this  year  1,400,580  includse  35,477 
lines;  last  year  1,480,346  includes  38,965 
lines. 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,925,208  1,821,070 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,302,883  1,236,036 

Times  Union-*  .  2,234,550  2,210,913 

Grand  Total  .  5,462,641  5,268,019 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  ft 
Chronicle-S  this  year  1,302,883  includes 
15,130  lines;  last  year  1,236,036  includes 
22,967  lines. 

Times  Union-e  this  year  2.234,550  includes 
9,504  lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,462,410  2,743,571 

'Bee-S  .  1,284,738  863,689 

Union-m  .  1,878,883  1,754,968 

tUnion-S  .  363,477  238,567 

Grand  Total  .  5,989,508  5,600,795 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  .  1,316,265  1,477,152 

Globa  Democrat-we  . . .  759,292  562,487 

Post  Disoatch-e .  2,023,035  2,262,915 

'Post  Disoatch-S  1,936,303  1,639,927 

Grand  Total  .  6,034,895  5,942,481 

NOTE:  Glob*  Democrat-m  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Glob*  Demo¬ 
crat-m  this  year  1,316,265  includes  176,725 
lines;  last  year  1,477,152  includes  207,608 
lines. 

Globe  Damocrat-we-end  this  year  759,292 
includes  19,011  lines;  last  year  562,487 
includes  13,188  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  this  year  2,023.035  in¬ 
cludes  127,247  lines;  last  year  2,262,915 
includes  128,826  lines. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent  *  .  2,613,182  2,600,229 

Times-m  .  4,073,839  4,222,039 

'Times-S  .  2,049,086  1,582,607 

Grand  Total  .  8,736,107  8,404,875 
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NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  4,073,839  includes  933,107  lines;  last 
year  4,222,039  includse  767,201  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  2,049,086  includes  462,- 
183  lines;  last  year  1,582,607  includes 
352,398  lines. 

Independent-*  this  year  2,613,182  includes 
61,384  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,099,829  2,398,405 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,230,210  946.42S 

Express-News-sat .  541,796  557,150 

News-*  .  1,852,571  2,178,153 

Light-*  .  2,365,907  2,475,866 

'Light-S  .  1,349,136  1,054,928 

Light-sat .  384,073  402,190 

Grand  Total  .  9,823  523  10,013,117 

NOTE:  Expr*ss-m,  News-e  and  Light-*  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  Telearam-m  .  2,328,029  2,598,016 

'Sun-S  .  747,671  587,786 

Grand  Total  .  3,075,700  3,185  802 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-*  are  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  on*  edition,  Sun- 
m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-Tele- 

gram-m  this  year  2,328,029  includes 

185,521  lines;  last  year  2,598,016  includes 
86,595  lines. 

Sun-S  this  year  747,67i  includes  38,216 
lines;  last  year  587,786  includes  15,581 
lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,943,337  3,180,170 

'Union-S  .  1,626,320  1,395,250 

Tribune  *  .  3,410,171  3,863,832 

Grand  Total  .  7.979,828  8.439.2S2 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,990,112  2,152,790 

Examiner-*  .  1,996,193  2,243,893 

Examiner  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,259,506  1,025,200 

Grand  Total  .  5,245,811  5,421,883 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,331,862  4,547,607 

News-e  .  4,267,041  4,469,820 

*Mercury-N*ws-S  .  1,662,194  1,325,758 

Grand  Total  . 10,261,097  10,343,185 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 
this  year  4,331,862  includes  190,760  lines; 
last  year  4,547,607  includes  153,564  lines. 
News-e  this  year  4,267,041  includes  190,- 
796  lines;  last  year  4,469,820  includes 

153,594  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post  lnt*llig*nc*r-m  ...I.MI.MI  1,573,299 

'Post  inteliigencer-S  ..  645,529  511,549 

Grand  Total  .  2,287,090  2,084,848 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-*  .  1,281.234  1,452.683 

Times-m  .  1.828,955  2,031,184 

Times-S  .  928,868  748,927 

Grand  Total  .  4,039,057  4,232,794 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  1,924,191  1,927,221 

'Tribune-S  .  899,105  668,196 

Grand  Total  .  2,823,296  2,595,417 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-*  this 
year  1,924,191  includes  11,442  lines,  last 
year  1,927,221  includes  31,904  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  899,105  includes  31,- 
681  lines;  last  year  668,196  includes  39,- 
648  lines. 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-*  .  1,821,824  1,941,015 

'Herald  American— 5  .  989,074  897,796 

Post  Standard-m  . 1,027,855  l,0M,36l 

Grand  Total  3,838,753  3,893,172 

NOTE;  Herald  Journal-*  this  year  1,821,- 
824  includes  4,180  lines;  last  year  1,941,- 
015  includes  17,642  lines. 

Herald  American-S  this  year  989,074  in¬ 
cludes  20,222  lines;  last  year  897,796  in¬ 
cludes  24,773  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  this  year  1,027,855  in¬ 
cludes  15,705  lines;  last  year  1,054,361 
includes  13,484  lines. 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat  -a  .  1,603,018  1,562,387 

'Democrat-S  .  641,888  606,680 

Grand  Total  .  2,244,906  2,169,067 

NOTE:  Democrat-*  this  year  1,603,018  in¬ 
cludes  15,242  lines;  last  year  l,5U,387 
includes  22,967  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribun»-m  .  3,740.095  3,738,820 

Tribuni-S  .  1,409,575  1,142,953 

Tim«s.*  .  2,454,924  2.498,908 

Grand  Total  .  7,424,594  7,400,489 

NOTE;  Tribune-m  this  yaar  3,740,095  in¬ 
cludes  3,577,784  lines;  last  year  3,738,828 
includes  223,943  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,445,834  1,431,072 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ...  1,140,033  970,445 

Trentonlan-m  .  1,445,887  1,343,022 

Grand  Total  .  4,071,754  3.744,739 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Times  Advertiser-S  this  year  1,140,- 
033  includes  14,450  lines;  last  year  970,4^ 
includes  29.933  lines. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Post-m  .  5,040,425  4,938,944 

•Post  s  . 2,544,272  2,111,492 

Star  News-e  .  2.484,801  2,493,904 

tStar  News-S .  1.194,504  804,422 

Grand  Total  . 11,248,002  10,550,944 


NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  5,040,425  includes  17,024  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  2,544,2n  includes  59,328 
lines. 

Star-News-S  this  year  1,194,504  includes 
15,130  lines;  last  year  804,422  includes 
24,327  lines. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,589,388  3,043,057 

Times-e  .  2,137,880  2,495,237 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,193,228  1,095,259 

Grand  Total  .  5.920.494  4,453,553 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  2,589,388  includes  33,573  lines;  last 
year  3,013,057  includes  22,848  lines. 
Times-e  this  year  2.137,880  includes  33,441 
lines;  last  year  2,495,237  includes  22,848 
lines. 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  Oisptach-e  ..  1,454,854  1,482,839 

JUNE  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  News-e  ....  575,750  524,244 

American  News-S  _  359,744  250,852 

Grand  Total  .  935,494  775,094 

ALBANY  N.Y 

Times-Union-m  . '.  1,833,153  1,722,781 

Knickerbocker  News-e  .  I,439,4U  1,444,719 

Times-Union-S  .  1,144,450  812,709 

Grand  Total  .  4.419,489  4,200,209 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,237,324  1,243,833 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  1,507.947  1,498,200 

Camera-S  .  587,055  429.947 

Grand  Total  .  2,095,002  2,128,147 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,501,904  1,420,080 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Sea  Listing  of  Chicago  newspapers 
above. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  .  1,044,330  1,279,440 

Ledgar-e  .  433,514  799,592 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  .  334,322  278,094 

Grand  Total  .  2,014,144  2.357.148 
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DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

rima$-Dtmocrat-«tm  . . 

2,543,924 

2,440.700 

Timas-D*mocrat-S  . 

798,924 

485,072 

Grand  Total  . 

3,342,850 

3,145,772 

DES  MOINES 

.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  . 

804,754 

903,328 

Tribuna-a  . 

1. 181.470 

1,289,789 

Ragistar-S  . 

944,424 

788,414 

Grand  Total  . 

2,952,848 

2.981.532 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Ragistar-S  in- 

cludas  this  yaar  158,701;  last  yaar  135,930 

lints. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Naws-Tribuna-m  . 

978,454 

958,027 

Harald-a  . 

943,229 

934,798 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

.  473,452 

574,485 

Grand  Total  . 

2,595,537 

2.471.310 

GARY.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

1,742,941 

1.779,014 

Tribuna-S  . 

657,435 

442,240 

Grand  Total  . 

2,420,394 

2,441,274 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Harald-a  . 

774.200 

720,342 

Harald-S  . 

472.990 

308,894 

Ganrd  Total  . 

1,247,190 

1.029.238 

GREENEVILLE.  S.C. 

Naws-mS  . 

2,419,494 

2.514.968 

Piadmont-a  . 

1,457,250 

1,841,244 

Grand  Total  . 

4,274.944 

4,374,232 

LETHBRIDGE. 

.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

1,002,274 

944,902 

LINCOLN. 

NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  . 

1.994,570 

1.980,398 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts:  114,574 

linas  in 

1974;  85,288  linas  in 

1973. 

LOCKPORT 

,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-a  . 

437,518 

487,384 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  _ 

2,393,475 

2,439,898 

Timas-a  . 

2,785,573 

2,793,584 

Couriar-Journal 

B  Timas-S  . 

1,414,405 

1,333,427 

Grand  Total  . 

4.795,453 

4.547.1 II 

NOTE;  ROP  Display  Linaga  publishad  on 

4-column  basis,  but 

convartad  to  8- 

column  basis  abova.  Classifiad  pub- 

lishad  and  raportad  abova  on 

9*column 

basis. 

MADISON. 

WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  . 

2,133,999 

2.148.439 

Stata  Journal-m  . 

2,217,334 

2.241.849 

Stata  Journal-S  . 

851,844 

438,757 

Grand  Total  . 

5,203,177 

5,049,045 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Racord-m  . 

1,050,014 

1,134.772 

Journal-a  . 

982,714 

1,031,084 

Grand  Total  . 

2,032,730 

2,147,858 

MONTREAL,  OUE. 

Gaiatta-m  . 

1,454,251 

1,545,792 

Star-a  . 

3,143.443 

2,928,738 

La  Davoir-m  . 

443,804 

459,193 

La  Dimancha- 

Mdtin>S  . 

444,900 

344.480 

NOTE:  La  Dimancha  Matin 

Includas 

"Parspactiva"  and  Insarts.  43,484  linas 

1974;  45.649  linas  1973. 

NASHUA. 

N.H. 

Talagraph-a  . 

1,241,454 

1.210,448 

1974  1973 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal-Couriar-m  ....  1,454,325  1,540,445 

Registar-a  .  2,052,700  1.899,373 

Register-S  .  1,579,557  1,207,475 

Grand  Total  .  5,088,582  4,447,493 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-e-sat .  437.472  545,450 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,875,812  2,454,453 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,501,405  2,291,544 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  1,777,117  1,402,754 

Grand  Total  .  7.154,334  4,550,971 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegram-a,  sat.,  m  .  570,570  549,080 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  includes  55,804  lines 
1974;  47,522  lines  1973. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-a  .  1,983.110  2,170,889 

Tribune-S  .  1,214,453  944,098 

Grand  Total  .  3,199,543  3.114,987 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  93,842  lines  Pa¬ 
rade,  Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1974.  Last 
year  includes  78,734. 

OGDEN  UTAH 

Standard-E>aminar-a  ..  1,481,954  1,450,928 

Standard-Esaminer-S  . .  447,530  465,724 

Grand  Total  .  2,149,484  1,934,452 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
75,514  lines  in  1974;  54,428  Unas  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,427,528  2,452.777 

Times-e  .  2,139,241  2.193,210 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,144,739  941,574 

Grand  Total  .  5,711,528  5.587.543 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  482.177  lines  1974;  443,009  lines 
1973.  Times-e  this  year  389,887  lines;  last 
year  335,549  lines. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

World-Harald-m,n,S  ..  3,571,548  3,245,220 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  2,138,913  1,922,910 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,147,777  1,345,877 

Star-News-S  .  359,370  314,240 

Grand  Total  .  1,507,147  1,440,117 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1.304.508  1.329.212 

Express-e  .  1,293,395  1,314,294 

Telegram-S  .  481.783  575.225 

Grand  Total  .  3,279,484  3,220,733 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m,S  .  4,558,428  4,410,494 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  1,375,134  1,255,504 

Grand  Total  .  5,933,544  5,844,000 

READING,  PA. 

Timas-m/Eagle  .  1,385,901  1,473,028 

Eagla-S  .  482,484  478,101 

Grand  Total  .  2,048,587  1,951,129 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  ....  1,914,837  1,914,494 

Naws-Leadar-a  .  1,983,750  1,981,533 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  1,343,475  1,030,124 

Grand  Total  .  5,242,042  4,924  353 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-  Prass-m  .  1,441,344  1,580,755 

Dispatch-a  .  2,522,923  2,547,322 

Pioneer  Prass-S  .  1,331.344  1,144.313 

Grand  Total  .  5,315,431  5,272,390 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 


1974  1973 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-aS  .  2,175,397  2,019,521 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Times-a.S  .  3,444,330  3,314,348 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 


South  Bay  Braaia-a  ... 

.  3,044,034 

3,009,494 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  . 

1,270.423 

1,270,028 

Chronicla-a  . 

.  1,389,920 

1,341, 955 

5pokasman-Raviaw-S 

.  770,823 

551,843 

Grand  Total  . 

3,431,344 

3,183,844 

NOTE:  Sunday  and  Grand  total 

includas 

Parada  linaga. 

SYDNEY, 

,  N.S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a  . 

.  1.041,043 

1.042,311 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Timas-m  . 

.  547,313 

572,178 

Blada-a  . 

.  2.304.959 

2,254,215 

Blada-S  . 

.  1,318,133 

1,129,783 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.172,405 

3,954.174 

NOTE:  Parada  includad  in  Sunday  and 

Grand  Totals. 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  . 

.  1.444,247 

1,544,328 

Stata  Journal-a  . 

.  1,209,754 

1,255,432 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  548,870 

398,720 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,222,891 

3,200,480 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Sun-mS  . 

.  1,022,200 

478,300 

Star-a  . 

.  4,741,434 

4,411,942 

TUCSON, 

,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  2,891,754 

3,070,718 

Citixan-a  . 

.  2,803,878 

2,992,808 

Star-S  . 

.  1.047,382 

870,828 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,743,014 

4,934.354 

NOTE:  Sunday  includas  Parada"  linaga. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

World-m  . 

.  2,040,019 

2,191,707 

Tribuna-a  . 

.  2.021.442 

2,223,374 

World-S  . 

. .  877,905 

718,711 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,959.544 

5,133,794 

WAUKEGAN,  lU. 

Naws-Sun-a  . . 

..  1,901.184 

2,087.148 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

.  2.207,514 

2,229.137 

Baacon-a  . 

..  954,944 

904,994 

Eagla  and  Baacon-S 

. .  711,507 

557,143 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,873,945 

3,491,294 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-m&a  . 

..  1,453,716 

1,371,888 

Star-Naws-S  . 

. .  410,942 

405,202 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,844,440 

1,777.090 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-a  . 

..  2,110,218 

2,120,430 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,743,994 

1,797,894 

Twin-City  Santinal-a 

..  1,447,194 

1,578,220 

Journal-Santinal-S  . . . 

..  773,290 

482,794 

Grand  Total  .... 

..  3.944.478 

4,058,908 

NOTE;  Part-run  and 

comics  not 

includad. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-m  . 

..  1,047,277 

1.074,549 

Gaiatta-a  . 

..  1. 150,191 

1,197.721 

Talagram-S  . 

..  1,177,410 

940,918 

Grand  Total  .  3,375.078  3,235,208 


Dailies  score  12.7%  gain 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  12.7%  in  June  over  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  and  revenues  for 
the  six  months,  January  through  June, 
were  ahead  by  5.2%,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
There  w’ere  five  Sundays  in  June  this  year 
as  against  four  in  1973. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1974,  news¬ 
paper  ad  revenues  were  running  at  a  |7.7 
billion  annual  rate. 


in  June  ad  Ss 

Newspapers  scored  their  biggest  June 
increase  in  national  advertising,  up  16.1%. 
For  the  six  months,  national  ad  revenues 
were  up  5.5%.  They  are  running  at  a  $1.1 
billion  annual  rate.  General  advertising,  a 
major  component  of  the  national  total, 
had  a  17.9%  increase  in  June  and  automo¬ 
tive,  the  other  component,  was  up  8.0%. 

Retail  ad  revenues  increased  13.3%  in 
June  and  6.7%  for  the  six  months.  They 


are  running  at  a  $4.4  billion  annual  rate. 

Classified  advertising  gained  10.3  in 
June  and  was  ahead  2.4%  for  the  six 
months.  Classified  is  running  at  a  $2.2 
billion  annual  rate. 

These  estimates  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  are  based  on  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  of  advertising 
linage  in  its  64  index  cities  plus  other 
data. 
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When  you  position  an  ad 
in  SRDS  Newspaper  edition, 
you  position  your  newspaper 
in  the  market  place. 


It’s  as  basic  as  that. 


It's  true.  Over  90°o  of  the  people, v.ho  plan 
and.  buy  neAspapcr  advertising  use  SRDS. 
But  they  don't  use  it  merely  as  a  price  guide. 
Planners  and  buyers  of  ne/.'spaper  advertising 
use  SRDS  to  build  a  base  of  information.  They 
look  for  qualitative  fact  as.  Demographics. 
Coverage.  Circulation  penetration.  Besides  the 
quantitative,  apart  fr'.m  the  numbers.  Then 
they  place  their  clients'  messages  on  the 
strongest  base. 

The  process  is  as  basic  as  it's  ever  been. 
But  these  days,  it's  dra.vn  from  increasingly 


complicated  data  .  .  .  from  more  ne.vspapers 
than  ever  before,  m  more  places.  S.;  a  refer¬ 
ence  like  SRDS  becomes  m;  re  useful  than 
ever  fcr  the  ne/.spaper  planner  and  buyer. 

And,  as  a  place  to  meet  y>'ur  market  head 
on,  SRDS  b-c:  mes  more  useful  than  ever  to 
you.  the  nt  .vspaper  competing  ter  national 
dollars. 

Contact  yv  ur  SRDS  sales  representative 
today.  He'll  stic/.  you  hi  v.  to  position  your 
nt/.spap;  r  advantageously. 


WE  Rt  MORE  THAN  JUST  RATES. 

In  SRDS,  YOU  ARE  THERE,  selling  by  helping  people  buy. 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 


5201  Old  Orchard  R  ad,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Solons  approve 
Fol  Act  despite 
Ford  veto  threat 

The  long-awaited  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  moved  one  step  closer  to  final 
debate  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  not 
without  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

In  a  joint  conference  of  committee 
members  of  the  two  legislative  bodies, 
House  members  voted  4  to  3  to  accept  the 
bill  with  minor  modifications.  The  vote 
came  in  spite  of  a  letter  sent  by  President 
Ford  warning  that  he  would  veto  the  bill 
unless  several  changes  were  made.  A  divi¬ 
sion  among  house  members  also  resulted 
when  the  outvoted  members  announced 
they  would  not  sign  the  conference  report. 

Those  members  voting  against  the  joint 
conference  report  include  Reps.  Frank 
Horton  (R-N.Y.),  John  N.  Erienbom  (R- 
111.)  and  Chet  Holifield  (D-Calif.). 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  committee  on 
August  21,  the  President  listed  three  spe¬ 
cific  sections  which  he  objected  to  and 
urged  they  be  changed.  They  included: 

— a  provision  permitting  federal  judges 
to  determine  whether  secret  documents 
were  properly  classified.  The  President 
said  he  could  not  accept  the  provision, 
which  was  intended  to  overrule  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  ruling  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  classification  of  a  document  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  review; 

— a  provision  which  gives  the  public 
broader  access  to  information  in  govern¬ 
ment  investigatory  files ; 

— and  a  provision  which  sets  penalties 
for  bureaucrats  who  wrongfully  withhold 
information  from  the  public. 

President  Ford’s  opposition  to  the  key 
provisions  follows  those  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  which  were  raised  when  the 
proposal  first  came  before  the  two  houses. 
In  criticizing  the  bill,  he  wrote,  “Neither 
the  best  interests  of  government  nor  the 
public  would  be  served  by  subjecting  an 
employee  to  this  kind  of  personal  liability 
for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.” 

When  voting  for  the  proposal,  members 
of  the  joint  committee  agreed  to  compro¬ 
mise  over  the  provision  griving  courts  the 
power  to  overrule  security  classifications. 
They  approved  a  change  in  language  that 
denies  public  access  to  information  “from 
a  confidential  source  in  the  case  of  a 
record  compiled  by  a  criminal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  in  the  course  of  a  criminal 
or  national  security  investigation.” 

However,  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D- 
Calif.),  the  long  time  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Information  felt 
the  compromise  was  too  much.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  original  1966  Fol  Act 
walked  out  of  the  meeting,  declaring,  “I 
can’t  sign  this.” 

William  E.  Colby,  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  said  Augpist  1  that 
Congressional  efforts  to  speed  the  declas¬ 
sification  of  government  documents  would 
endanger  the  country’s  intelligence  oper¬ 
ations. 

“I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  urge  a 
foreign  intelligence  service  or  a  strategi- 
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cally  placed  individual  in  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  foreign  country  to  cooperate 
with  this  agency  and  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  in  confidence  if  the  law  of  this  coun¬ 
try  required  that  such  information  be 
made  available  to  the  public  two  years 
later,”  he  said  in  testimony  to  a  House 
Government  Operations  subcommittee. 

James  C.  Goodale,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Times,  told  the 
subcommittee  that  declassification  re¬ 
quests  made  by  the  Times  had  met  “an 
ingeniously  designed  series  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ic  obstacles.” 

Of  51  requests  made  for  documents  that 
were  “at  least  10  years  old,”  the  Times 
was  granted  only  five,  he  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

• 

Green  Bay  publisher 
buys  2  Wise,  dailies 

The  Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald  and 
the  Merrill  (Wise.)  Daily  Herald  will  be 
sold  to  the  Green  Bay  Newspaper  Compa¬ 
ny,  publisher  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette,  it  was  announced  August 
19  by  J.  C.  Sturtevant,  Wausau,  publisher 
of  the  Wausau  and  Merrill  newspapers. 

Stockholders  of  the  Record-Herald 
Holding  Company,  Inc.,  agreed  to  sell  the 
newspapers’  operating  assets  to  the  Green 
Bay  firm.  Sturtevant  and  his  three  sisters 
are  principal  stockholders. 

Sturtevant  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  a  new  corporation,  Record- 
Herald,  Inc.,  which  will  be  organized  to 
operate  the  Wausau  and  Merrill  papers. 
W.  F.  McCormick,  who  has  been  general 
manager  and  assistant  publisher,  will  be 
president  and  publisher. 

In  addition  to  Sturtevant,  McCormick 
and  Beisel,  the  board  will  include  E.  L. 
Everson,  chairman  of  the  board;  John  I. 
Robishaw,  treasurer,  and  Michael  B. 
Gage,  secretary,  all  of  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper. 

The  Sturtevant  family  has  operated  the 
Wausau  Record-Herald  since  the  present 
publisher’s  father  founded  it  by  combining 
two  dailies  on  December  2, 1907. 

The  Press-Gazette  was  founded  June 
29,  1915,  by  John  K.  Kline,  Andrew  B. 
Turnbull  and  Victor  I.  Minahan.  They 
also  consolidated  two  former  dailies,  the 
Gazette,  which  had  been  founded  in  1866, 
and  the  Free  Press,  founded  in  1914. 

Green  Bay  Newspaper  Company  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal,  a 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  about  10,000,  in 
December  1971  and  also  operates  Romo, 
Inc.,  Green  Bay,  a  silk  screen  printing 
process  plant  which  makes  advertising 
specialties. 

• 

Detroit  News  votes-in 
Newspaper  Guild 

Editorial  employees  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  News  voted  in  favor  of 
representation  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
Election  was  held  August  7,  and  the  count 
was  150  in  favor,  90  against.  The  regional 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  certified  the  union  August  15.  No 
objections  were  reportedly  filed.  Officers 
have  yet  to  be  elect^. 
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PoU  shows  most 
editors  can  live 
with  watchdogs 

Publishers  and  editors  don’t  approve  of 
community  groups  that  assess  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  their  newspapers,  but 
most  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  local 
press  councils. 

That’s  the  judgment  of  234  executives 
from  daily  newspapers  of  all  sizes  who 
responded  to  a  national  mail  survey  con¬ 
ducted  at  Stanford  University. 

By  a  4  to  1  margin,  the  responding 
news  executives  said  they  disapproved  of 
local  councils. 

But  when  they  were  asked  if  they  would 
answer  council  questions  about  how  they 
handled  a  story,  and  if  they  would  print 
council  findings  that  criticized  their  news¬ 
paper,  sixty-eight  per  cent  said  they 
probably  or  definitely  would  answer  the 
questions,  and  76  per  cent  said  they  prob¬ 
ably  or  definitely  would  print  council 
judgments,  “including  those  critical  of 
your  paper.” 

Publishers  and  editors  who  responded  to 
the  questionnaire  registered  a  negative 
vote  on  the  National  News  Council,  2  to  1. 
The  national  group,  funded  by  several 
foundations,  began  this  year  to  investigate 
public  complaints  about  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  the  national  suppliers  of  news, 
including  the  wire  services,  news  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  new’s  presentations  of  the 
television  networks. 

The  wire  services  should  cooperate  with 
the  national  council,  37  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said,  but  28  per  cent  said  no, 
and  27  per  cent  didn’t  know. 

Asked  if  they  would  print  a  national 
council  story  critical  of  one  of  the  nation¬ 
al  news  outlets,  41  per  cent  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  replied  “almost  always.” 

Other  questions  indicated  that  most 
publishers  and  editors  who  responded  saw 
no  need  for  press  councils,  are  highly 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
their  publications,  and  think  the  public 
already  has  access  to  the  national  news 
suppliers  to  register  complaints.  Most 
thought  the  national  council  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  performance  of  nation¬ 
al  news  media. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  a  scientific 
sample  of  485  newspapers,  and  48  per 
cent  responded.  These  were  dailies  with 
circulations  from  2,000  to  2  million.  The 
research  was  financed  by  the  Mellett 
Fund,  which  sponsored  some  local  press 
councils  in  1967.  The  foundation  exercised 
no  control  over  the  survey. 


Quinn  wins  award 

John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett  vicepresident- 
news,  was  awarded  a  Michele  Clark  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award  for  excellence  in  race  rela¬ 
tions  reporting  at  ceremonies  for  29  men 
and  women  graduates  of  the  Michele 
Clark  Fellowship  Prog;ram,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  7th  annual  summer  program  to 
train  minority  journalists.  Five  of  those 
gpraduates  will  join  Gannett  newspapers. 
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*Life  in  the  Middle’  columnist  will 
record  ^condition’  of  millions 


Admittedly  unscientific,  but  nonetheless 
authentic,  a  new  weekly  column  on  a  con¬ 
dition  afflicting  millions  of  Americans — 
middle-age,  middle-income  and  middle- 
class — is  being  launched  by  a  veteran  wire 
service  newsman  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

“Life  in  the  Middle”  by  George  R. 
Coffey,  formerly  a  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  staff  correspondent  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  Continental  Airlines, 
is  ready  for  Fall  distribution. 

Coffey  says  the  column  will  reflect  the 
“plight  of  the  middle-American  as  he 
grapples  with  mind-boggling  array  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — “from  inflation  to  crime, 
bubble-gum  music  to  leaky  roofs,  interna¬ 
tional  traumas  to  domestic  revolution, 
receding  hairlines  to  general  ennui, 
nostalgic  yearnings  to  convulsive  mores.” 
The  writer  wants  to  cover  the  sweep  of 
emotions  and  attitudes  common  to  “that 
vast,  misunderstood  group  known  as  the 
middle-Americans”  in  a  period  of  great 
change. 

Marketing  the  column  directly  to  news¬ 
papers  through  his  Coffey  &  Associates, 
Inc.  public  relations  firm  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Coffey  initially  contacted  papers  in 
seven  western  states  and  received  enough 
encouraging  response  to  warrant  offering 
the  column  to  papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Fits  the  profile 

In  addition  to  his  professional  creden¬ 
tials,  Coffey  considers  he  fits  the  profile  of 
a  typical  middle-American  and  that  there 
is  a  market  for  a  nationally  distributed 
column  by  someone  reflecting  views  of 
people  who  occupy  so  much  middle  ground 
in  the  United  States.  Many  editors  agreed 
there  is  room  for  a  ‘citizens  report’  type 
column  by  a  generalist  to  balance  writings 
of  specialized  pundits,  most  of  whom  are 
based  in  Washington  or  New  York,  he 
adds. 


George  R.  Coffey 

For  ten  years  Coffey  was  with  UPI  in 
bureaus  in  Omaha,  San  Francisco  and 
Washingrton,  D.C.  He  spent  six  and  one- 
half  years  as  director  of  public  relations 
for  Continental  Airlines  based  in  Denver 
and  Los  Angeles  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  a  public  relations  consul¬ 
tant  and  freelance  writer  in  San  Francis¬ 
co. 

Coffey  has  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  a  bachelor’s  from 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha.  He  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  on  a  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  scholarship  awarded  annually  to  res¬ 
idents  of  Nebraska  in  honor  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  and  one-time  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  Coffey  firm  is  located  at  235  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street,  Suite  511,  San  Francisco, 
California  94104. 


Columnist  to  conduct 
news  credibility  poll 

A  year-long  research  project  designed 
to  help  “close  the  gap”  between  mass- 
media  news-purveyors  and  the  public  has 
been  launched  in  Washington  by  nation¬ 
ally-syndicated  editorial  columnist  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs. 

Under  provisions  of  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  of  $91,000,  administered  by  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  Childs 
and  his  consultant,  Richard  M.  Scammon, 
are  expected  to  produce  a  book,  about  a 
year  from  now,  suggesting  how  the  media 
—  press,  radio,  and  tv  —  might  respond 
more  adequately  to  the  people’s  need  to 
know. 

Media  response 

A  United  Features  writer,  Childs  is 
currently  writing  two  syndicated  pieces  a 
week  from  his  office  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He 
plans  to  continue  this  stint  while 
maintaining  a  separate  office  for  his  re¬ 
search  and  book  project.  Scammon,  author 
with  Ben  Wattenberg  of  “The  Real  Ma¬ 
jority,”  and  one  of  the  country’s  better- 
known  political  scientists,  is  associated 
with  the  Elections  Research  Center. 

From  preliminary  investigations,  which 
he  conducts  by  telephone  with  “the  pub¬ 
lic”  more  or  less  at  random  wherever  he 
happens  to  be  on  a  story,  and  in  personal 
interviews  with  a  sampling  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  figures  on  that  particular  scene  as 
well  as  with  his  professional  colleagues, 
Childs  has  begun  to  formulate  a  series  of 
questions  for  scientifically-designed  polls 
to  be  taken  across  the  country  and  region¬ 
ally,  beginning  this  Fall. 


De  Toledano  to  Copley 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  conservative  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist,  has  joined  Copley  News 
Service  in  syndication  of  his  three-a-week 
column.  Copley  will  provide  the  columns 
in  scanner-ready  format. 


FERD’NAND  is  the  world’s  quietest  comic  strip  —  and 
editors  roar  their  approval  in  31  languages. 

If  you  like  pantomime,  you’ll  love  FERD’NAND. 

DAILY:  4  columns  —  mats  and  raproduction  proofs.  ... 

SUNDAY:  1/2-,  1/3-  paga  standard  sizas  and  1/2-,  1/^  tabloid  in  mats  and  prograsaiva  proofs;  fuN  tabloid  and  1/4  paga  in  mats  only. 

UNTED  FEATURE  S YN>IC ATE,  220  East  42nd  Straat,  Naw  Yoik,  N. Y.  10017,  (212)  682-3020 


“Our  printers  were  getting  up  in  age, 
and  I  knew  I  couldn’t  get  replacements 
for  them,”  explained  Chuck.  “So  we  went 
to  cold  type.  The  printers  adjusted  well. 
Today  only  one  of  our  original  printers 
remains." 

Richardson  finds  it’s  easier  to  get  young 
reporters  than  any  other  employees. 

“The  college  graduates  try  the  papers 
in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many 
find  they  don’t  like  big  city  life.  So  they 
look  around  for  a  small  paper  to  work 
on.” 

Richardson  had  to  hire  three  replace¬ 
ment  reporters  this  year,  and  they  hail 
from  all  over  the  nation:  John  Soission  is 
from  Connecticut,  Mary  Thompson  from 
Iowa  and  Tim  Lowry  from  Colorado. 

Chuck  plans  to  have  the  collection  made 
in  the  office,  and  the  person  in  charge  will 
receive  the  money  either  by  mailed  check 
or  by  the  subscriber  dropping  by.  Thus 
the  carrier  is  freed  from  his  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  task. 

When  the  Rocket-Miner  moved  into  its 
new  brick  building  in  1949,  it  was  planned 
to  add  a  second  story.  But  about  that  time 
the  coal  mine,  the  town’s  only  industry, 
employing  3,500  men,  closed  down. 

“I  thought  then  Rock  Springs  would  be¬ 
come  a  ghost  town,”  admitted  Richardson. 
“Still  we  hung  on.  And  now  it’s  hard  to 
believe  we  have  a  real  boom  on  our  hands. 
So  I  imagine  we’ll  be  adding  the  second 
story  soon  for  we  can  sure  use  the  space. 
And  I  don’t  see  anything  ahead  but 
growth  for  Rock  Springs.” 

Chuck’s  father,  David  G.  Richardson, 
took  over  the  weekly  Rocket  in  1937  and, 
with  three  partners  from  Cheyenne,  he 
next  bought  the  weekly  Miner.  For  sever¬ 
al  years,  they  were  published  under  their 
own  names  but  later,  in  1960,  they  became 
a  combined  paper  published  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Richardson  owns  the 
controlling  interest. 

The  Saturday  edition  includes  Family 
Weekly. 

Rock  Springs  Newspapers,  Inc.  also 
owns  the  town’s  radio  station,  KVRS. 


Helen  handles  all  advertising  and  helps 
out  in  all  other  departments.  If  the  Rich¬ 
ardsons  are  absent,  she  is  the  boss  of  the 
paper.  If  there’s  trouble  in  the  newsroom, 
she  quickly  settles  it. 

Here  is  a  vast  talent  in  so  many  fields. 
Moreover,  she  has  long  ranked  as  one  of 
America’s  top  feminine  bowlers.  In  the 
National  Women’s  Bowling  tournament  in 
1974,  she  placed  seventh. 

“I  couldn’t  survive  without  Helen,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Chuck.  “If  she  would  quit,  so  would 
I.  She’s  the  epitome  of  the  faithful  em¬ 
ployee.  The  paper  is  her  life.  She’s  had 
many  good  offers  from  other  papers,  I’m 
sure.  But  her  heart  belongs  to  the  Rocket- 
Miner.” 

In  the  last  few  years.  Chuck  has  en¬ 
larged  every  department  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“We  used  to  have  just  a  circulation 
director,”  Chuck  said.  “Now  we  have 
three  housewives  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  who  work  part-time  for  us. 

“They  make  sure  that  everything  is  all 
right  in  their  sector.  If  a  boy  calls  in  sick, 
then  the  housewife  carries  the  route.  If  a 
boy  quits,  she  must  get  a  replacement  at 
once.” 

Richardson  is  quite  proud  of  his  young 
circulation  manager.  Bill  Heckart,  who 
oversees  the  department  and  does  a  lot  of 
promotional  work. 

“Whenever  a  new  trailer  camp  opens. 
Bill  makes  the  rounds,  seeking  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  he  gets  enough,  he  starts 
carrier  service  for  the  newcomers. 

“About  a  year  ago  we  tried  vending 
machines  downtown  for  the  first  time. 
And  we  have  one  very  busy  spot  f  in  front 
of  the  postoffice. 

“It’s  so  overcrowded  now  that  new¬ 
comers  can’t  get  a  box,  where  they  can 
pick  up  their  mail.  So  they  have  to  stand 
in  line  to  get  their  mail  at  the  general 
delivery  window.  And,  while  waiting,  they 
buy  our  paper  to  read.” 

Richardson  said  the  paper  would  have 
been  in  real  trouble  today  if  it  hadn’t  gone 
to  offset  four  years  ago. 


Mining  town 
daily  takes 
boom  in  stride 


By  Jim  Scott 

How  does  the  Rocket-Miner,  a  five-day 
paper,  survive  in  the  wide  open  frontier 
town  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming? 

Prostitutes  outnumber  the  police,  dope 
peddlers  are  as  prevalent,  con  men  and 
thieves  are  all  about  and  some  say  that 
guns  are  for  hire. 

The  lawlessness  comes  about  because  of 
a  population  boom,  which,  since  1970,  has 
risen  from  10,000  to  some  30,000. 

From  all  over  the  nation,  men  have 
come  to  work  on  the  $500  million  Jim 
Bridger  steam  and  electric  power  plant, 
designed  to  provide  electricity  for  Idaho 
and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  employs  2,600,  The  employment  fig¬ 
ures  jump  to  close  to  6,000  when  you 
include  the  hordes  at  work  on  the  17,- 
000-acre  strip  mine  that  will  provide  coal 
to  fuel  the  plant.  Several  big  chemical 
firms  opened  or  expanded  the  vast  trona 
mines  northwest  of  town,  adding  hundreds 
of  employees,  and  there  are  many  others 
involved  in  oil  drilling  and  uranium  min¬ 
ing. 

Well,  Charles  E.  (Chuck)  Richardson, 
general  manager  of  the  morning  paper, 
asserts  that  it  has  encountered  no  trouble 
at  all  from  the  new  element  that  has 
shaken  the  rest  of  the  town. 

“We’ve  had  no  threats,  or  no  big  com¬ 
plaints,”  Chuck  said.  “If  there’s  a  pot 
bust,  a  big  prostitution  arrest,  a  gambling 
raid,  we  publish  the  news.  It’s  a  matter  of 
public  record.” 

The  boom  has  been  both  good  and  bad 
for  the  Rocket-Miner.  Circulation  goes  up 
every  month,  and  has  now  bounded  past 
the  6,500  mark. 

But  the  high  pay  of  the  Bridger  plant 
has  cost  Chuck  and  his  father,  David  G. 
Richardson,  editor-publisher,  several  of 
their  key  employees,  including  Charles 
Blaska,  office  manager  for  30  years;  the 
news  editor  Larry  Johnson,  who  took  a 
public  relations  job  with  the  Bechtel 
Corp.,  the  prime  contractor. 

And  Bill  Holkola,  the  head  printer, 
joined  the  Postoffice’s  garage  staff,  whose 
ranks  also  had  been  depleted  by  the  new 
plant. 

The  Rocket-Miner  editorial  staff  is 
headed  by  Jack  Gilhoully,  news  editor; 
and  includes  a  photo-journalist,  two  re¬ 
porters,  one  half-time  reporter  and  two 
society  writers. 

“They  work  as  a  team,”  explained 
Chuck.  “If  a  big  story  is  breaking,  several 
will  work  on  it.  All  our  sports  are  at 
night.  One  of  our  writers  will  cover  the 
local  game,  and  the  others  will  take  re¬ 
ports  from  other  places  over  the  phone. 
We  have  no  specialist.  Everyone  handles 
several  jobs.” 

The  Richardsons  have  one  invaluable 
employee  in  Helen  Polus,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  1942.  She  had  a  four-year  schol¬ 
arship  to  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and 
she  wanted  to  work  a  year  to  save  money 
for  college.  But  she  never  left  the  paper. 


Charles  E.  Richardson,  right,  general  manager  of  the  Rock  Springg  (Wyo.)  Rockot-Miner,  with 

his  aide,  Helen  Polus. 
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New  feathers  for  an  old  rooster 


Across  the  sand  stretches  of  West  Texas  a  64- 
year-old  red  rooster  crows  his  message  with  a  new 
set  of  feathers. 

The  rooster  has  strutted  across  the  front  page 
of  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  since  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1910,  to  announce  a  rainfall  —  originally 
any  amount,  later  at  least  one  inch,  then  one-half 
inch. 

“I  feel  so  good  about  this  rain  I  could  crow,” 
said  the  then-Standard  owner  J.  G.  Murphy,  pon¬ 
dering  how  he  could  pass  along  to  his  readers  his 
delight  at  the  break  in  the  long  dry  spell. 

“If  you  want  to  crow,  put  a  rooster  on  the  front 
page,”  his  wife  suggested,  and  that  was  the  start 
of  what  has  become  not  just  a  symbol  of  welcome 
rain  but  the  very  essence  of  the  newspaper  itself. 

When  Tucker  Sutherland  came  down  from  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News,  another  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper,  to  take  over  the  S-T  reins  in 
July,  he  spurred  the  creation  of  a  new  format,  and 
with  it  a  new,  animated  dynamic  rooster. 

Originally  a  plain  Minorca  cockerel  of  ample 
proportions,  he  now  strides  sleekly  across  the 
front  page  with  good  West  Texas  spurs  flashing. 


His  first  appearance  in  his  new  guise  came  when 
long-hoped-for  showers  broke  a  serious  dry  spell 
in  the  area. 

By  coincidence,  his  debut  was  August  1,  the  day 
Sutherland’s  new  format  hit  the  streets. 

Dubbed  “General  Rainz”  in  a  Red  Rooster-nam¬ 
ing  contest  in  1967,  he  is  no  longer  limited  to  crow¬ 
ing  about  the  rain.  Sutherland  set  S-T  graphics 
artist  Bill  Meeks  the  task  of  drawing  a  complete 
flock  of  trim,  vigorous  roosters. 

One  of  his  alert  new  yard  mates  has  featured 
sharp  talons  to  the  masthead,  complete  with  cam¬ 
era,  notebook  and  pencil,  already  called  “Red  Rov¬ 
ing  Reporter  Rooster”  by  the  staff. 

Another  stands  firmly  atop  the  weather  forecast, 
while  others  perch  on  standing  heads  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  newly  styled  morning  San  Angelo 
Standard,  the  evening  San  Angelo  Times,  the  Sun- 
dav  Standard-Times. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Rooster,  the  Standard- 
Times  became  the  morning  Standard  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times,  along  with  a  new  front  page  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  format. 


Political  ad  limit  law  voided 


In  a  ruling  which  may  stretch  across 
the  country,  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Hawaii  has  ruled  that  the  state’s  laws 
limiting  the  amount  a  candidate  for  public 
office  can  spend  on  advertising  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The  court  in  the  case  of  Abercrombie  v. 
Bums  said  such  laws,  similar  to  those  of 
many  states  passed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fair  Election  Acts  of  1972,  put  an 
undue  burden  on  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms. 

The  rulings  said  that  while  some  basis 
for  limitations  might  exist,  the  Hawaii 
law  infringes  upon  free  speech.  The  in¬ 
fringement  the  court  ruled  was  more  than 
just  a  rational  basis. 

Citing  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
differentiates  between  political  speech  and 
commercial  speech,  the  District  Court 


ruled  that  a  political  announcement  pur¬ 
chased  in  newspapers  does  not  necessarily 
give  it  a  lower  grade  of  protection.  The 
differential  in  this  case  is  whether  such 
ads  are  merely  profit-motivated  or  are 
informational  (that  is  non-commercial). 

The  court  further  reasoned  that  since 
Hawaiian  laws  limit  the  total  amount  that 
can  be  spent  on  a  political  campaign,  the 
additional  limitation  of  how  much  a  per¬ 
son  can  spend  on  advertising  is  an  unjus¬ 
tifiable  infringement  on  First  Amendment. 
• 

Marschalk  picked 

The  Marschalk  Company,  Inc.  has  been 
chosen  to  handle  the  advertising  for  New 
York  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson’s  election  cam¬ 
paign. 


OFFICERS  for  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association  include 
Jim  Alley  (center),  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  president;  John  Nelson 
(right),  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Bob  Rudbeck,  Branham  News¬ 
paper  Sales,  vicepresident. 
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Technology  &  profits 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


have  your  money  with  a  winner.” 

Compliments  to  automation  like  “im¬ 
proved  efficiency”  and  “production  econo¬ 
my”  are  paid  in  the  report  to  shareholders 
of  Media  General  which  also  shows  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $13  last  year  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  items.  The  group’s  six  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  outfitted  with  “more 
economical”  production  systems. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Multimedia  man¬ 
agement  commented:  “Costs  continued  to 
spiral,  and  additional  steps  were  taken  to 
help  contain  them  in  the  future.  Elements 
of  new  newspaper  technology  went  on  line 
in  all  of  our  print  media  divisions.” 

As  the  newly  signed  11-year  agreement 
with  the  typographical  union  goes  into 
effect,  the  Neiv  York  Times  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  become  a  major  purchaser  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It  has  already  made  a  start  on 
photo-composition  in  both  classified  and 
display  advertising  and  its  affiliated 
newspapers  in  the  South  have  shown  the 
way  to  “opportunities  for  profit  improve¬ 
ments”  with  their  use  of  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  methods. 

By  the  end  of  this  year.  Bidder  newspa¬ 
pers  will  have  spent  $23  million  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  related  facility  improvements 
in  the  past  five  years. 

“The  capital  invested,”  shareholders 
were  informed,  “resulted  in  an  improved 
product,  better  efficiency  and  reduced 
costs.” 

Some  smaller  companies  have  noted 
temporary  setbacks  in  after-tax  profits 
due  to  installation  of  new  machinery,  but 
experience  has  shown  how  well  it  pays  off 
in  increased  earnings  after  a  short  period 
of  operation. 

In  the  Speidel  group,  a  “well-planned 
and  well-paced  conversion”  to  cold  type 
was  carried  out  in  a  capital  improvement 
program  involving  nearly  $2  million,  and 


“certain  important  economies  were  effect¬ 
ed.”  The  conversion  will  be  completed  this 
year. 

Already  far  advanced  in  the  new  tech¬ 
nology,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  manage¬ 
ment  turned  to  development  of  a  w'hole 
publishing  system  which  includes  laser 
facsimile  transmission  of  pages  from  the 
main  plant  to  satellite  plants.  Conversion 
to  plastic  plafe  printing  is  under  way. 

While  earning  less  profit  on  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  revenue,  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  is  taking  “constructive  steps”  to  alle¬ 
viate  that  characteristic  of  the  business. 
By  the  last  years  of  this  decade  it  plans 
to  have  installed  a  computerized  composi¬ 
tion  system  that  will  be  “both  faster  and 
significantly  less  costly  than  present 
methods.” 


Ridder's  earnings 
show  slight  rise 

Bidder  Publications,  Inc.  reported  net 
earnings  of  $4,266,000,  or  47  cents  per 
common  share,  on  revenues  of  $47,075,000 
for  the  second  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1974. 

During  the  comparable  year  earlier 
period  the  company  earned  $4,109,000  or 
45  cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $42,- 
152,000. 

Net  earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
included  $187,000  for  1974  and  $205,000 
for  1973  relating  to  broadcasting  oper¬ 
ations  which  are  being  discontinued. 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1974, 
net  earnings  were  $6,344,000,  or  70  cents 
per  common  share,  on  revenues  of  $88,- 
290,000,  as  compared  to  net  earnings  of 
$6,450,000,  or  71  cents  per  share,  on  rev¬ 
enues  of  $76,810,000  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Net  earnings  for  the  six  months  in¬ 
cluded  $323,000  for  1974  and  $341,000  for 
1973  relating  to  broadcasting  operations. 


/  cimoN,  \ 
•  GIViMEYOUR  * 
COPY  OF  EIPI 


/  YOU  MUST  \ 
THINK  I'M  } 
\  NUTSI  y 


ORDER 
rOUROWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 


I  editor  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
J  Gentlemen;  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

•  Name _ 

I  Address 

I  ■ 

•  Citjr__ _ _ _ State _ _ 

I  Company 

I - 

I  Nature  of  Business 

L _ _ _ _ _ _ 


$12.50  a  year.  U.S. 
and  Canada:  all  oth¬ 
er  countries,  $35  a 
year. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEIO 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYS£)  ... 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSEj  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Kniqht  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AM^)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMK)  . . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Guebecor  (AMEX)  . . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEj  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMu)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AM^)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  ft  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 
Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Whaelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)^  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine.  Otborn  (OTC)  . 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  S', 

Doyie,  Dana.  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  7- 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  7'. . 

Grey  Advertising  (OlC)  .  V/$ 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  9'A 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  .  5 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  13% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  3  , 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  T'U 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  5)4 


Sunday  edition  added 

The  Burlington  (N.C.)  Daily  Times- 
News  will  add  a  Sunday  edition  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  At  the  same  time,  the  Saturday 
edition  will  be  shifted  to  a  morning  sched¬ 
ule,  general  manager  David  Butledge 
said. 
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Today  folds 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Although  many  of  the  transitional  de¬ 
tails  have  not  been  worked  out,  a  Tribune 
spokesman  said  that  those  Chicagoans 
who  received  Today  on  a  home  delivery 
basis  would  be  offered  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune.  If  a  subscriber  re¬ 
ceived  both  newspapers,  he  might  only 
receive  one,  Robert  Twilling,  promotion 
manager,  said. 

Contracts  on  advertising  will  be 
fulfilled  during  the  interim  closing  period 
too.  Twilling  added.  Some  system  for  com¬ 
pleting  earned  rate  contracts  will  be 
worked  out,  he  said. 

When  rumors  floated  through  Chicago 
about  the  possible  demise,  they  were  also 
accompanied  by  rumors  that  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News 
might  also  fold  the  p.m.  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  Marshall  Field,  heir  to  the  Chicago 
department  store  dynasty,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  counter  such  speculation. 

Field  executive  vicepresident,  John  G. 
Trezevant,  announced  following  the  To¬ 
day’s  suspension  notice  in  regard  to  profit¬ 
ability  of  the  news: 

“The  incremental  cost  of  producing  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  less  than  its  re¬ 
venues,  so  in  that  sense  it  is  a  profitable 
operation.  For  the  past  year,  revenues 
have  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
costs,  so  its  profitability  is  increasing.” 

Circulation  director  Albert  Von  En- 
tress,  said  there  would  be  no  change  in 
edition  times  of  the  two  papers.  The  Sun- 
Times  now  publishes  its  fhial  edition  at 
4:45  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  before  the 
cover  date.  The  Tribune’s  first  edition  the 
past  several  months  has  been  later  than 
the  Sun-Times. 

Chicago  Today  has  steadily  been  losing 
advertising  and  circulation.  In  the  six 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1974,  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  reported  the 
daily’s  circulation  at  414,609.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1973  figure  was  reported  at  425,- 
089. 

The  demise  of  Today,  will  reduce  the 
Tribune  Co.’s  aggregate  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  to  3,123,966.  Even  so,  the  company 
maintained  its  position  as  the  largest 
newspaper  group  in  the  United  States. 
Newhouse  ranks  a  closer  second  with  3,- 
118,188. 

The  Tribune  research  department  re¬ 
leased  these  advertising  linage  figures: 
when  the  Tribune  purchased  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  from  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  1956  total  advertising  of  the 
paper  in  1955  was  15,476,259  lines  (seven 
days) . 

In  1966,  under  the  name  of  Chicago’s 
American,  total  linage  was  20,074,460 
(seven  days).  Linage  in  1973  totalled  11,- 
459,995.  It  was  in  ’73  that  Today  dropped 
its  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  and  be¬ 
came  a  five-day  publication. 

Thomas  P.  O’Donnell,  vicepresident  and 
marketing  director  of  the  Tribune,  said 
that  during  the  first  four  months  of  1974, 
the  newspaper  had  registered  a  4.5  per¬ 
cent  gain  in  advertising  with  a  total  of 
3,858,000  lines. 

However,  he  did  admit  that  both  the 
Tribune  and  Today  had  been  sold  in  com¬ 


bination  advertising  rates,  which  may 
have  accounted  for  some  of  the  gains  reg¬ 
istered. 

Chicago  Today  began  publication  in  its 
tabloid  form  on  April  28,  1969,  as  the 
successor  to  the  failing  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can.  Originally  named  the  Chicago  Herald 
American  the  newspaper  dates  back  to 
1833.  It  fell  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  in  1918  and  was  bought 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  in  1956. 

It  wasn’t  until  1969,  however,  that  the 
Tribune  changed  over  the  American  into 
what  it  called  a  “compact  size”  publica¬ 
tion.  During  those  years  in  between  the 
Tribune  tried  several  different  methods  to 
retain  the  paper,  yet  set  it  on  the  road  to 
profitability.  One  was  increasing  the 
newsstand  price  from  7  cents  to  10  cents. 
Then  heavy  promotion  for  circulation  and 
subscription  which  led  to  publication  of 
pop  posters,  a  popular  gimmick  which 
served  only  as  a  temporary  stopgap. 

Finally,  in  1968,  the  Tribune  set  the 
wheels  rolling  for  a  transition.  In  April  of 
that  year,  the  Tribune  absorbed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  staff,  announcing  that 
all  retail,  real  estate  and  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  handled  by  the  parent 
company. 

Then,  in  March,  the  company  announced 
that  it  would  switch  its  format  and  flag  to 
Chicago  Today.  Announced  by  publisher 
Lloyd  Wendt,  the  move  changed  the  paper 
to  a  four  column  tabloid.  The  American 
had  been  an  eight  column  paper. 

The  radical  shift  at  that  time — similar 
to  the  paper’s  demise — was  the  result  of 
“extensive  surveys,”  according  to  one  re¬ 
port  at  the  time. 

Even  then,  the  newspaper  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  financial  loser.  According  to 
Wendt,  the  American  had  lost  money  ever 
since  the  Tribune  company  purchased  it. 
However,  he  added  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  owned  by  Field  Enterprises  and  the 
newspaper’s  primary  competitor  for  p.m. 
readers,  was  also  losing.  At  that  time,  the 
American  had  an  ABC  circulation  of  436,- 
893  daily  with  483,418  on  Sunday. 

In  terms  of  layout  and  design,  Chicago 
Today  ushered  in  an  era  that  w'as  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  look  of  tomorrow.  It  re¬ 
tained  the  word  “American”  in  the  name¬ 
plate  and  rate  card,  but  otherwise  the 
American  tag  fell  out  of  usage. 

The  Chicago  Today  opened  up  magazine 
layout  to  newspapers,  according  to 
Howard  B.  Taylor,  then  editorial  consult¬ 
ant  of  Copley  International  Corp.  and  a 
writer  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  According 
to  one  column  he  wrote,  “Chicago  Today 
makes  type  work  for  it,  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  for  type  .  . .” 

Still,  the  typographical  surgery  did  ap¬ 
parently  little  to  rescue  the  paper,  extend¬ 
ing  its  life  rather  than  curing  the  dis¬ 
ease.  And,  according  to  one  spokesman  for 
the  Tribune  Company,  rumors  about  its 
demise  have  followed  it  during  the  last  18 
years. 

Instead  of  rescuing  the  paper,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  status  of  afternoon  newspapers 
as  some  had  predicted,  Chicago  Today  re¬ 
ceived  only  mild  interest  at  introduction. 
By  1971,  its  circulation  along  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  had  begun  to  slip. 
According  to  the  1971  audit.  Today  had 
sunk  to  a  circulation  of  461,552.  The  Daily 
News  tallied  446,670  at  that  time. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payobla  witb  ordtrl 


4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . . $1.45  per  iine,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  iine 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(RemlHonee  sftoelrf  accompany  elasstSad  copy 
when  Mibmifted  nnleu  ermdit  bos  been  esfob- 
Ifsbad.J 


4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50y  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClassHied  Ceetract  Rotes  Available 
Oe  Reqeest 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  Terk  Time 
8ox  numbm,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


In  1972,  the  writing  began  to  appear  on 
the  walls.  And,  for  many,  it  spelled  doom. 
In  October  of  that  year,  the  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  the  suspension  of  Today’s  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1973.  According  to  company  spokes¬ 
men,  constant  advertising  revenue  losses 
and  production  difficulties  triggered  that 
decision. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  raises  its 
weekday  price  to  20^ 

The  New  York  Times  joins  the  ranks  of 
20^  newspapers  on  September  2. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzburger  said  this  week 
that  the  “dramatic  rise  in  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  increases  in  operating 
costs  including  wages”  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  newsstand  price  of  the  weekday 
issue  from  15^  to  20^  in  New  York  City 
and  suburban  areas  within  a  50  mile  radi¬ 
us  of  the  city,  including  all  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  The  price  has  been  20^  outside  this 
area  and  will  remain  at  that  level. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  paper  will 
remain  at  60^  in  those  areas.  As  previous¬ 
ly  announced,  the  Sunday  edition  cost  out¬ 
side  the  50  mile  area  will  go  from  90^  to 
$1.00  on  September  1,  and  even  higher  in 
cities  served  by  air. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ 

AFRICA 

EUROPE 

AFRICA  FEATURES:  We  are  the  only 
agency  based  in  Africa  selling  excellent 
features  on  Africa  world-wide  weekly. 
Pay  us  your  usual  rates.  African  News 
Service,  P.O.  Box  2416,  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

SID  DU  BROFF  (USA)  covers  Europe 
with  weekly  column.  Geiser  Productions 
Ltd.,  7  ’The  Corner,  Grange  Rd.,  London 
W  5,  E)ngland. 

ASTROLOGY 

FINANCIAL  ADVICE 

SUPPLEIMEINT  daily  horoscope  column 
with  weekly,  professional,  illustrated 
feature  which  explains  how  astrology 
works;  makes  predictions,  answers 
questions.  Eridani  Foundation,  RR  1. 
Box  11,  Capt.  Cook,  Hawaii  96704. 

SPARE  TIME  INCOME 
by  Ivan  Fine.  Special  insights  into 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  additional  income. 
Includes  readers  questions  and  answers 
also  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  and 
swindles.  Ideal  Features,  P.O.  Box  1237- 

AUTOMOTIVE 

EG,  Melbourne*  Fla.  32935. 

DAILIES !  WEEKLIES  1  COLUM¬ 

NISTS  1  A  weekly  non-commercial  col- 

GENERAL 

umn  showing  your  readers  how  to  save 
money  and  operate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Parts  4  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  “Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto¬ 
mechanic.”  APAA,  1780  K  Street  N.W., 

CONSERVA’nVE  READERS  relaU  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  E)ditor  4  Publisher. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

IfuNTim  &  FISHING 

CARTOOISS  j  LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt- 

1  ingr  and  fishing;  tips  by  skilled  writer 
STAMPEDE:  Rural  Western  Humor/  and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
Political  Humor.  Editorial  or  Adver-  with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
tisins.  The  fastest  Ki'owinK  Western  publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar- 
cartron  series  in  the  nation  today.'  tides.  Tips  based  on  research,  40  years 
Sample  copies:  Kamp  Stool  Features,'  experience.  Sample  copies.  Questions 
Box  145  Meriden  Rt.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  answered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2,  Box 
12001.  I  384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 


ENTERTAINMEM  REVIEWS 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City' 

dance/music/theatre  events  for  your  OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
paper  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you-  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FREE 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub-.  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
lisher.  I  Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^BUsimssopPowfumri^ 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  survey  your  operation.  Reason-  ] 
able ;  substantial  returns,  that’s  your 
problem?  Associated  Media  Con¬ 
sultants,  P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown, 
S.C.  29440. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist,  negotiates  in  strictest  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Craig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
TV,  and  newspaper  properties.  Call 
collect:  (512)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 
Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
6464  Government  Blvd. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsewspapeI^brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


newspaper  brokers 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (718)  664-9414 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(inducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proi>erty, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  onr  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  newspai)er 
serving  sophisticated,  intelligent  upper 
income  audience.  Locale  is  beautiful 
rural  setting  of  grreen  canyons  only 
minutes  from  the  recreational,  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities  of  a  large 
city.  It’s  losing  money,  needs  a  business- 
oriented  publisher.  (Inly  $14,000  down. 
We  believe  it  can  be  profitable.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


ZONE  4— Weekly  duo,  1974  gross 
$1,000,000.  Excellent  dual  web  offset 
plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Broker.  Box  2046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  controlled 
circulation  offset  weekly.  Gross  $375,000. 
Full  plant  except  for  press.  Box  2159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000,  both 
have  large  shopping  malls,  $50,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
toll  coverage,  real  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  property.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earned  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down,  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  1%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA,  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  alternative  press. 
A  bi-monthly  offset  tab  1^4  years  old 
and  serving  4  counties  (circulation 
2500),  unlimited  potential  for  a  young 
journalist  at  $3500.  The  Habor  Rag, 
Box  1781,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33950. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  (2).  cir¬ 
culation  5000,  some  paid.  L«gal  news¬ 
paper  for  3  towns.  Gross  $135,000  in 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  fastest  growing 
areas.  Do  own  composition.  Print  out¬ 
side.  Price  $125,000,  45%  down.  Box 
2209,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUAUFIiX)  BUYEHIS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC, 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  646-8356 

LETT  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  aty,  Fla. 


PRIZE  WINNING  NEWSMAN,  e.xperi- 
enced  administrator  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can 
provide  $60,000  spot  cash,  also  talk 
terms.  Ohio-West  Virginia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Want  active  editorial  role.  Box 
2188,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE)— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER  WANT  ’TO  BUY  small  weekly  or  shop- 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers  pers  guide  in  Zone  1.  Box  2203, 

2284  E.  Rmneys,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BINDERY  EQUIPMENT 


WILL  SELL  AT 
SACRIFICE  PRICES: 

Macey  Combination  gatherer-stitcher- 
trimmer  4-station,  complete  unit,  with 
hand  fed  stations,  3  knife  trimmer. 
Like  new. 

No  reasonable  offer  rejected! 
Phone  Collect:  (313)  584-4300 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 
6661  Schaefer  Rd. 

Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


VIP  FOR  SALE) — Mergcnthaler’s  finest 
expanded  1972  model  8K  machine,  up  to 
48  pt.  plus  kit  of  spare  parts.  You  can 
buy  easy  by  taking  over  balance  of  42 
payments  of  $426.50  per  month.  Contact 
Zenoff  New’spapers,  Henderson,  Nevada 
89015.  (702)  664-1881. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Liaurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 

PHOTOCOMP  EXJUIPMENT 

1  PHO’TON  713-10 — Expanded  memory 
for  6  fonts.  Lens  selection  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24.  30  pt. 

2  PHOTON  713-10— Four  Duplex  fonts. 
Lens  selection  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
18  pt. 

1  PHOTON  713-30— Copley  auto  film 
transport.  Lens  selection  6,  8,  12,  14, 
18,  80,  36  pt. 

1  AUTOMIX  FORMATTER  KEY¬ 
BOARD— designed  for  Photon  713-10. 
Also,  Maintenance  panel,  spare  mag¬ 
azines.  and  numerous  spare  parts  for 
Photon  713’s 

1  CXIMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL,  strips 
and  plugs  for  Rex,  Ideal  and  Spartan. 
Contact  Bill  Reed,  Production  Manager, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co..  Highland,  Ill.  62249. 
Tel.:  (618)  654-2311. 

FX>R  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  Comp-Star 
190.  Contact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  32015.  (904)  252-1511. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


EKTOMATIO  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt — Model  214K 
Oomplete  with  deyllKht  darkroom  hood; 
new  rubber  roller! ;  lave  money. 

$475. 

Oileet  Kewipaper  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
362,  Tucker,  Ga.  80084.  (404)  939-4831. 


PACKAGE  DEAL:  Friden  Photo  70 
Display.  years  old,  with  6  film 

strips,  plus  3  Justowriters,  8  pt.,  10 
pt.,  and  recorder.  Obtained  by  purchase 
of  paper,  in  A-1  shape.  Complete  pack¬ 
age  for  only  $4700,  or  will  trade  sep¬ 
arately,  Charles  Snyder,  News-Demo¬ 
crat,  Russellville,  Ky.  42276.  Ph :  (602) 
726-2431. 

FOR  SALE:  3  Linofilm  Suiwr  Quicks, 
with  over  100  grids  and  width  plugs, 
$25,000.  (contact  J.  Brooks,  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla  32016.  (904)  252-1511. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free  stand¬ 
ing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Master  M32 
etching  machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  re¬ 
frigerator  unit  on  machTne.  Also  has 
individual  refrigerator  unit.  Tasope  acid 
neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift 
pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks.  The 
Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055.  (614) 
345-4053. 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS.  Kerry 
(y Connor,  (312)  428-5633. 

SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P.  6-hopi>er,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Air  required  for  operation.  Call 
collect.  Carter  Prows,  (904)  791-4196 
for  details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL  SELL  AT 
SACRIFICE  PRICES 

Didde-Glaser  Tandemer-2  color  web-fed 
offset  press,  with  numbering  head  and 
perforator  and  carbon  attachment. 

3  Cheshire  automatic  labeling  machines. 
Bunn  &  Felins  bundle  tying  machines, 
6  Phillipsburg  automatic  inserting  ma¬ 
chines,  Pitney-Bowes  postage  mailing 
machines,  cold  composition  equipment 
and  Thomas  collators.  ITEK  model 

12x18  Platemaster  with  quartz  lights 

and  11x17:  also  AB  Dick  model  150 
photo  platemaker  with  model  168 
converter. 

No  reasonable  offer  rejected  1 

Phone  Collect:  (313)  584-4300 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RE3SEARCH  CO. 
6661  Schaefer  Rd. 

Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  parf  tapes  at  our 
tame  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  writi: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

presseTa^machinery^ 


SAVE  THOUSANDS 
OF  DOLLARS 

ON  THIS 
GREAT  PACKAGE 

1  FAIRCHIU3  OTFMT 


It  SCI  nv  CUTOH-'i  UK  >.  FOID  StSUfKTUtED  IS  l%« 

•4  COLOR  KING  UNITS 
•  1COLOR  KING  FOLDER 
S3  COLOR  KING  50  ROLL  STANDS 
•M  H  P  osivE  •]  sEi  runs 

•arise  MPSisiES  >1  los  electsic  hoist 

•EISCOIS  ISt  SISTES  IU<n 

’I™  smoi'Sr'oiin  •  1“ 

tlliostlic  PUIE  PSOCESSOS 
521!,' tHAUEscE  pupei  ouiei 

•CROSS  PERFORATOR  itll7  t  mhik 

iSSfl  •«««  'U'  W 

•Hill  uiii  •mssos  MPID  ItlSSES 

•piiiE™  tuioatiic  SESIES ICI 

AVAILABLi  NOW 

CALL  10I-777*05«S 

COTmLL  WEB  OFFSEf 
PRESS 

6  units  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-0- Veyors  model  106, 
60-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  %  FOLDER,  Guilmont 
manufacture,  never  used.  Sacrifice. 
Allied  Printing,  (201)  794-0400. 

2  GOSS  HEADLINERS  with  half 
deck,  4  anti-friction  with  color  hump. 
1  anti-friction  folder,  23%  cutoff.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  operation.  With  plastic  plate. 
We  will  sell  complete  or  any  part.  H. 
Bradley.  Production  Manager,  News- 
Press  &  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 
(816)  279-5671. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  unit  with 
folder.  1967. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units,  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units, 
COTTRELL  V-15A.  6  unit,  folder. 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS  FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


DEAD 

OR 

ALIVE? 

Mr.  Publisher :  Are  you  too  close  to 
your  newspaper  to  tell  if  it's  dead  or 
alive?  Experienced,  idea  packed  editor, 
with  numerous  awards  for  writing, 
makeup  will  critique  your  newspaper, 
make  suggestions  to  improve  it  editor¬ 
ially.  None  too  big  or  small.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  B  &  H  Consultants,  Box 
2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

MSS.  Typed 
MSS.  Read,  Rewritten 
MSS  Tapes  transcribed 
Selectric  II.  Freelance. 
(212)  CH  3-5656 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES  I 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
64-14th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-6211 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 

^^^^presTengineers'^^ 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown.  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 

E&P  Cfassifleifs— 

As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  ciassifleds 
are  In  your  communityi 


Help  Wanted . . 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EX- 
TENSION,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  seeks  assistant  professor  to  teach 
and  administer  continuing  education 
programs  for  professionals  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication.  Primary 
emphasis  on  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  fields.  MA  and  substantial  news¬ 
paper  experience  required,  as  well  as 
interest  in  university  outreach  program. 
Progress  toward  PhD  desirable.  Mini¬ 
mum  annual  salary  $13,400.  Position 
now  open.  Apply  to:  Director,  Dept,  of 
Communication,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-E'xtension,  610  Langdon  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise.  53706.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACADEMIC 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  part-time 
public  relations  assistant  to  handle 
sports  information  program.  Ideal  for 
good  writer  who  wishes  to  pursue 
Master's  degree.  Salary  $400  a  month. 
Write  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Central  Missouri  State  University,  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri,  64093. 

^^'^^ADMimSJRA^ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5.  $15,000  per  year 
plus  incentive  based  on  profitability. 
Box  2196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

with  advertising  and  admlniatrativa 
i  experience  for  16,000  Zone  2  dally. 

Send  resume  to  Box  1099,  Elditor  A 
I  Publisher. 


IPEC,  Inc, 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 

6  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  with  V-25 
folder,  roll  stands,  accumeter,  fully  op¬ 
erational.  Photon  Pacesetters,  AKI  key¬ 
boards,  composition  room  equipment, 
camera  stripping  department.  By 
owner.  Principals  preferred.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Miami,  Fla.  (306)  377-3721. 

'^'^'^’^'^TEREOTYP^^ 

SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
I  engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

USED  Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe. 
Will  pay  freight  regardless  of  ix>int  of 
origin.  Kathy  Love.  196 — 14th  St..  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.  80318.  (404)  878-3267. 


WANTED:  AN  EXECUTIVE  TO  OPERATE 
A  NEW  KIND  OF- 
INDUSTRY-WIDE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  must  have  a  background 
in  plans  development  with  considerable  experience  in  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  ...  or,  a  journalistic 
background  with  considerable  emphasis  on  investigative 
reporting  ...  or,  a  background  in  economics  with  well  de¬ 
veloped  talent  in  writing  communications  and  management. 

Any  candidate  we  choose  must  have  the  presence,  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  energy  necessary  to  call  on  leaders  in 
industry,  the  professions,  agriculture,  unions  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Also  required  is  the  ability  to  work  with  people, 
for  there  is  staff  and  committee  work  involved. 

The  person  we  choose  will  administer  an  industry-wide 
program  of  consumer  and  economic  research.  He  or  she 
will  develop  position  papers  and  fact  sheets  on  major  issues 
facing  the  food  business,  drawing  on  both  outside  and  staff 
resources.  The  design  and  management  of  seminars  for 
corporate  presidents,  consumer  and  public  relations  execu¬ 
tives,  is  also  an  important  responsibility  for  this  executive. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job  with  well  established  routines.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  routines  at  all.  The  job  will 
require  skill,  courage  and  a  great  many  long  hours  of 
hard  work. 

But,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  someone  who 
would  like  a  challenging,  creative  job;  one  in  which  per¬ 
sonal  recognition,  financial  rewards  and  the  chance  to 
grow  as  a  person  are  excellent.  There  are  no  age  limita¬ 
tions. 

If  this  opportunity  interests  you,  please  write  a  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  how  you  think  you  would  fill  these  require¬ 
ments  and  be  sure  to  include  your  resume. 

Box  2200,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 

^HmuiNisfRAnvE 


HELP  WANTED 
'ADVERnSim^AM 


HELP  WANTED 

HArTp^cEssim 


HELP  WANTED 
^isH^AY^ADVErrrmNc 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with 
initiative  and  creativity  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  aspects  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement  including  labor  relations,  wage 
and  benefits  administration,  and  train¬ 
ing.  A  77,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  a 
growing  and  attractive  Zone  5  city.  If 
you  want  a  challenging  opportunity 
send  resume  to  Box  2168,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  needed 
by  medium  sized  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper  group.  Regardless  of  how  young 
you  may  be,  if  you  have  a  degree,  some 
sales  experience  and  a  competitive  at¬ 
titude  that  will  not  allow  you  to  fail, 
we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Hard  work 
and  long  hours  could  put  you  in  a  pub¬ 
lisher's  position  rapidly.  Elxcellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits,  ^nd  resume  to  Box 
2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po¬ 
tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the 
operating  head  of  a  large  group  of 
newspapers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  business  activities  and  oper¬ 
ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the 
following  qualifications: 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree. 

Some  experience  in  newspaper  or 
closely  related  field. 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a 
wide  range  of  projects  simultane¬ 
ously  and  work  comfortably  with 
corporate  executives. 

Potential  to  grow  into  newspaper  or 
corporate  management. 

Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an 
outstanding  fringe  benefit  package. 
Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  2157, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
TRAINEE  wanted  by  prestigious  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies. 
Enough  travel  to  see  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain 
your  family  situation.  Candidates  should 
have  strong  persuasive  ability  and  some 
sales  experience.  If  you  have  received 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in 
Ae  p^  five  years  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income 
opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME 
OPPORTUNITY 

We  need  a  highly-motivated, 
profit-oriented  person  to  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  fastest-growing, 
cosmopolitan  bi-weekly  newspapers 
in  Alabama.  The  Eastern  Shore 
Courier,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  an 
award-winning  newspaijer  nestled 
on  bustling  Mobile  Bay,  and  is 
part  of  a  three-newspaper,  one- 
county  operation.  Further  advance¬ 
ment  with  other  weeklies,  dailies 
in  our  group. 

Write  today  1 

Lamar  Benton 

'Ine  Baldwin  Times 

P.O.  Box  671 

Bay  Minette,  Ala.  36507 


GEINEJRAL  MANAGER  wanted  for  in¬ 
ternational  business  publication.  Strong 
management  capabilities  coupled  with 
advertising  experience  preferr^.  Under¬ 
standing  of  international  trade  helpful. 
Should  be  civic  minded,  extrovert  with 
high  energy  level.  Outstanding  benefits 
and  first  year  income  of  $50,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  in  the  larg¬ 
est  state  needs  shirtsleeve  acountant 
to  perform  general  duties  and  help  set 
up  new  system  for  a  joint  operating 
arrangement.  Should  be  data-process- 
ing  oriented  and  have  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  open.  Come  live  in  the 
land  of  clean  air,  clean  water  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  to  David  B. 
Jaeger,  Controller.  Anchorage  Times, 

Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 
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ADVERTISING  ART  DIRECTOR.  Must 
be  idea  man  or  woman,  good  at  finding 
and  handling  i^ple,  know  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  volume  without  sacrificing  quality. 
Knowledge  of  cold  tyi>e  production  es¬ 
sential.  Department  produces  graphics 
for  advertisers,  in-house  advertising, 
circulation  promotion. 

Top  opportunity.  Great  plant,  great 
market,  great  newspapers.  Write  or  call 
Dick  Trowbridge,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Knight  Publishing  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and 
The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina  28202,  (704)  374-7221.  An 

Equal  (Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCVLATION 


GROUP  OWNED  DAILY  with  75,000 
circulation  needs  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  oriented  circulation  director. 
Competitive  market  experience  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  helpful.  $35,000-|-  salary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2130,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  circulation 

manager,  for  group  of  10  newspapers, 
who  is  free  to  travel  constantly.  We 
want  someone  who  is  an  expert  on 
promotion  and  carrier  delivery.  Must 
be  willing  to  spend  entire  time  on  the 
road  staying  at  each  location  as  long 
as  necessary.  Good  salary,  ^^ood  benefits 
and  excellent  future  for  right  person. 
Box  2066,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
seeks  bright,  active  circulation  director 
with  good  track  record  to  do  battle 
with  large  metro  dailies.  We  have  the 
product  and  the  budget  if  you  have  the 
program.  $26,000  plus  commission  based 
on  growth.  Send  resume  to  Box  2127, 
Elditor  £  Publisher. 


MANAGER 

Ready  for  your  next  move  up?  News¬ 
paper  group  has  opening  for  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  10.000-F  newspaper  in 
Midwest.  $16,000  plus  incentive  for 
right  person.  Must  be  strong  in  sales. 
Write  Box  2076,  Editor  £  Publisher, 
giving  complete  work  history  and 
letter  on  your  work  accomplishments. 
Replies  held  confidential. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
small  ABC  daily  and  Sundsur  in  Zone 
6.  Must  be  strong  on  detail,  supervise 
small  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box  2169, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  District  Manager  for 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Salary  to  $200-f- 
week,  with  incentive  program  and  top 
fringe  benefits.  Should  know  city  carrier 
operation.  Call  or  write  Walt  Moredock, 
Circulation  Director,  313  S.  6th  St., 
(217)  644-6711. 


PROGRESSIVE,  GROWING  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  50,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standai^s.  Experience  preferred  in 
weekly  operations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER — 6-day  morning  in  the  East.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  home  delivery 
promotion  and  district  managers.  Fu¬ 
ture  BRIGHT.  Full  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  person  on  way  up.  Box 
2117,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR:  Grow 
and  prosper  with  a  100,000  daily  located 
on  the  sparkling  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  you 
have  a  good  sales  and  training  back- 
srround  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
with  a  young  aggressive  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2142,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFIED  Man¬ 
ager  who's  looking  to  become  an  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Zone  6,  69,000  circulation  and 
growing.  We  need  direction,  motivation 
and  training.  Excellent  pay,  incentive 
and  environment.  A  daily  paper.  Box 
2086,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 
Join  the  growth  at  Florida's  best  news¬ 
papers  where  further  computer  appli¬ 
cations  to  production  systems  are  im¬ 
plementing  a  21st  century  publishing 
operation. 

If  you're  an  innovative  programmer/ 
analyst  with  hands-on  experience  with 
Honeywell  series  200/2000  hardware, 
well  versed  in  mini-computer  systems 
and  newspaper  typesetting  systems  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  easy-coder/assembler  languages, 
then  here  is  your  opportunity  to  apply 
your  imagination  and  talent  in  a  field 
where  little  precedent  exists. 

If  you're  looking  for  an  excellent  salary 
with  plenty  of  challenge,  plus  an  out¬ 
standing  program  of  "extras"  including 
profit  sharing,  then  write  to  us  describ¬ 
ing  yourself  and  experience:  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager,  Times  Publishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
33731. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Bright, 
aggressive  recent  college  graduate  with 
strong  interest  in  newspaper  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  should  reply  at 
once.  Here  is  your  chance  to  learn  the 
newspaper  business  inside  out.  The  last 
two  people  to  hold  this  position  are 
now  a  general  manager  and  advertising 
director  in  our  company.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2148,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMEN 

FLORIDA 

A  group  of  suburban  weekly  newspapers 
has  openings  for  experienced  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  especially  display  sales.  Good 
salary,  outstanding  benefits  with  a  na¬ 
tional  company.  Send  full  resume  with 
present  earnings.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  2110,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  by  national  publication  to  work 
out  of  Chicago  office.  Newspaper  sales¬ 
men  or  sales  managers  with  1  to  6 
years  experience  should  apply.  $20,000 
plus  incentive.  Box  2131,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


*  '  1 

CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising  Saies 

Opportunity  for  an  ambitious,  hard¬ 
working  self-starter  in  the  local 
Advertising!  Sales  Department  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star.  Good  working 
conditions  with  many  benefits  which 
include  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacations  and  retirement. 

If  you  are  qualified  and  ready  to 
join  an  expanding  professional  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  leading  news¬ 
papers,  please  contact  Dean  tan¬ 
ning,  Local  Display  Advertising 
Department,  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108.  (816)  421-1200. 


AMERICA'S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertising  agency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor's  training  program.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity.  We  are  looking  for  several 
candidates  to  work  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  at 
once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
5-man  staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  and 
2  or  more  years  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  sal^  experience,  please  apply. 
We  have  an  active  account  list  ready 
for  you.  $20,000  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2129,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTTOR — Daily  in  town  of 
27,000  under  new  management  needs 
knowledgeable,  self-starting  ad  director 
to  take  charge  of  staff  of  6.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Pleasant  living.  Write  John  Blmmerich, 
Commonwealth,  Greenwood,  Miss.  38930. 


SMALL  DAILY  seeks  experienced  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesman.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Phil  Schoen- 
wether,  ^uth  Haven  Daily  Tribune, 
259  Kalamazoo  St.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 
49090. 


AD  MANAGER — Great  opportunity 
with  successful  growing  newspaper. 

Must  be  able  to  lead  a  staff  of  4,  plan  i 

promotions  and  call  on  major  accounts. 

Located  in  one  of  the  finest  growing 
areas  of  Southern  California.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  To  arrange  for  a  con¬ 
fidential  interview,  send  resume  to  Box 
2164,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
metro  daily.  Strong  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  proven  management  ability 
necessary.  ()utstanding  income  plus  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2126, 
EHitor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Minimum  1  year  experience  needed  to 
head  suburban  newspaper  in  dynamic 
Midwest  growth  area.  Profit  sharing, 
top  fringe  benefits,  stock  options.  \ve 
want  self-motivated,  highly  ambitious 
person  who  is  ready  to  move  into  top 
position.  Send  complete  typed  resume 
and  letter  stating  itersonal  history  and 
achievements  to  Box  2000,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  2  space 
salesmen  with  proven  record  for  a 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  ABC  pa¬ 
per.  Plenty  of  fringe  benefits,  bonuses 
and  a  good  salary  for  the  right  person. 
Requirements  are  at  least  6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  layout  and  copy  ability  with 
college  degree.  Great  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  2185,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  capable  of  handling  AP  wire 
and  local  copy,  dummying  pages  and 
covering  a  story.  6-day  offset  daily. 
Must  be  good  in  layout,  lively  heads, 
work  well  with  staff.  Recent  national 
award-winner  in  typography  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  first  letter,  no  phone  calls. 
Cliff  Urseth,  Publisher,  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  P.O.  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  Calif. 
93666. 


REPORTER.  SPORTS  EDITOR.  6-day 
afternoon  daily  in  prime  living  envi¬ 
ronment.  Local  sports,  community  col¬ 
lege,  wire.  Photography  desirable. 
Publisher,  The  Riverton  Ranger,  River- 
ton,  Wyo,  82501.  (307)  856-2244,  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  progressive  prize-winning  Zone  6 
daily  needs  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  in  its 
news  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
produce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment  in  a  recently  remodeled 
plant.  The  person  we  hire  should  be  in¬ 
novative,  imaginative  and  creative.  He 
or  she  should  have  experience  in  editing 
and  page  layout  and  must  be  a  good 
news  coordinator.  Box  2187,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  go-getting  reporter  with  some 
sports  baclcground  needed  for  all-around 
duties  at  small  but  growing  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  that  is  part  of  excellent 
newspaper  group.  Minimum  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
letter  plus  copies  of  clippings  to  Box 
2100,  ^itor  ft  Publisher.  State  salary 
needs.  Will  be  hiring  in  October. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Augurt  31,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
'^EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^P^SSROmT 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES/ MARKETING 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,000  PM  daily. 
Junior  college  town  and  hub  for  South¬ 
west  Nebraska  and  Northwest  Kansas. 
All  benefits,  Allen  Strunk,  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  69001. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editor  on 
a  solid,  progressive,  country  weekly 
publish^  by  a  growing  graphics  firm. 
Writing  talent,  willingness  to  work 
and  ability  to  get  along  with  people 
more  important  than  experience.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  small  "clean-air”  college 
town.  Contact  Gilmer  Graphics,  Glen- 
ville,  W.  Va.  26361. 


AFTER  THE  FALLING  LEAVES, 
WHAT?  Choose  between  the  same  old 
job  and  great  guys  or  be  your  own  boss 
as  editor  of  a  small  weekly  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  South  Florida.  Elxperi- 
ence  essential.  Age  no  factor.  {9000, 
excellent  benefits.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  J.  D.  Fleming,  Sunshine  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  P.0,  Box  1440,  Lake 
Placid,  Fla.  S3862. 


SPORTS  WRITER  wanted,  17,000 
PM  Zone  3.  Adequate  layout ;  college, 
high  school  coverage.  Must  be  willing 
to  work  hard.  Rewards  many.  Box 
2204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPITOL  HILL :  "^Experienced  corre- 
spondent  wanted  for  several  Zone  2 
dailies.  Prefer  someone  presently  cov¬ 
ering  the  Hill  for  newspapers  outside  of 
Zone.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Box  2191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

To  produce  editorial  page  and  direct 
news  staff  of  established  small  daily. 
Zone  2.  We  are  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  person  who  will  identify  with 
community  projects  and  activities.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Please  list  experience  briefly 
and  state  salary  objective.  Write  Box 
2167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  as  second  half 
of  team  producing  lively  pages  tailored 
to  women's  interest.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  ideas,  above  average  writ¬ 
ing  talent  and  flair  for  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Only  persons  with  daily  newspaper 
experience  considered.  This  job  offers 
many  pluses.  We’re  an  Eastern  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Send  your  best  clips  and 
full  resume  with  first  letter  to  Box 
2160,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  prize-winning  women’s 
department  in  Southern  Florida.  Box 
2163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  expanding  6-paper 
suburban  Rochester,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  group.  Unusual  opportunity. 
Genesse  Valley  Newspapers.  4  S.  Main 
St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14634. 


PREn>  REPORTER,  NOW! 
Immediate  need  for  writer  to  take 
charge  of  prep  coverage.  Hopefully 
makeup  experience,  also.  Phone  Bill 
McGrotha  or  Bob  Blankenship,  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
(904)  877-6181. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  major  outdoor 
history  museum.  Stories  for  quarterly 
membership  magazine,  house  organ, 
news  releases,  brochures.  Much  press 
contact.  Must  understand  purposes  and 
uses  of  photography  and  other  visual 
material.  Begin  immediately.  Please 
send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Box  2177,  Editor  £  Publisher,  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  2  general  assignment  reporters, 
prefer  minimum  6  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience,  mature  and  anxious  to  grow 
with  a  fast  growing,  all  day  newspaper 
with  a  Sunday  edition  in  irrowth  area. 
Excellent  starting  salary  for  the  right 
individuals,  fringe  benefits  galore.  Posi¬ 
tions  now  open  in  Zone  2.  Write  Box 
2180,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
F\ill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
840  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass.  01608 


WRITER  with  1  or  2  years  experience 
on  daily  newspaper  for  feature  writing 
position  with  eastern  Pennsylvania  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Opportunity  to  assist 
editor  in  page  makeup  and  headlines. 
Moving  allowance.  Resume  and  samples 
to  Box  2182,  ^itor  £  Publisher, 


EDITOR  for  good  5-day  afternoon  in 
best  climate  northeastern  Oklahoma 
lake  country.  Send  complete  resume  to 
R.  M.  Bellatti,  P.O.  Box  512,  Nowata, 
Okla.  74048. 


HEADLINE  WRITER 

EIxpanding  national  chain  of  medical 
newspapers,  suburban  Washington, 
D.C.  location.  Experience  on  high 
volume  rim  a  must.  Precision  and 
speed  necessary,  in  that  order.  Back¬ 
ground  in  medical  terminology  helpful. 
Write:  Managing  Editor,  12230  Wilkins 
Ave.,  Rockville,  Md.  20852.  Include 
salary  history  and  requirements. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  wanted  for  8000  PM 
daily  in  nice  county  seat  city  of  10,000. 
Experienced  or  recent  Journalism 
graduate  desired.  Write  or  call :  John 
Kauffman,  Kenton  Times,  Kenton,  Ohio 
43326.  Ph:  (419)  674-4066. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  skilled  fi¬ 
nancial/business  reporter  or  editor 
who’s  ready  to  move  into  a  responsible 
slot  on  Midwestern  newspaper.  Must  be 
organized,  disciplined  and  have  a 
knack  for  giving  copy  from  associates 
(and  your  own;  you’ll  have  a  chance 
to  write)  the  added  touch  that  makes 
it  jump.  You’ll  be  working  with  people 
of  singular  talents  and  responsibilities, 
so  versatility  is  vital.  Knowledge  of 
layout  helpful.  If  you  think  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,  write  and  tell  us  why. 
Confidentially,  of  course.  Include  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Box  2199,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  16,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  (Monday-Saturday)  in 
Zone  2.  Full  responsibility  for  daily 
news  report.  Heavy  local  news  empha¬ 
sis.  Ability  to  write  meaningful  local 
editorials  and  train  new  staff  members. 
Complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
2202,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  TENNIS  ARTICLES  and 
photos  sought  for  new  sports  publica¬ 
tion.  Air  Mail  articles  and/or  resume. 
The  Tennis  News,  362  N.  Woodward, 
Birmingham,  Mich.  48011. 


MEN’S  MAGAZINE  seeks  news  and 
news  features  from  all  news  agencies, 
news  reporters  and  feature  writers. 
For  details  contact  R.  T.  Prior,  28 
James  St.,  London  Wl,  Phigland.  ’Tele¬ 
phone  01486  3371. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40,000 
PM  daily,  is  seeking  a  top-quality 
news  photographer. 

Experience  necessary,  however  we 
are  willing  to  consider  a  recent 
grad  with  experience  on  an  a^ve 
average  college  daily  or  with  a  daily 
internship.  Photojournalism  degree 
desired.  Salary  $200  up,  plus  good 
benefits. 

Send  resume  with  limited  samples, 
which  will  be  returned,  to  George 
B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
Illinois  62625. 


PHOTOGRAPHE2R  needed  to  brighten 
pages  of  top-quality  60,000  circulation 
daily  switching  to  offset.  Must  be  able 
to  see  pictures  where  others  don’t,  to 
shoot  abundant  imaginative  photos  that 
communicate  humor,  beauty,  irony  and 
compassion.  Responsibilities  include 
originating  picture  pages  as  well  as  cov¬ 
ering  news,  sports  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Excellent  environment  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Scale:  $340  week.  Send 
resume  and  saumles  to  Dave  Emery, 
Eugene  Register-Guard,  P.O.  Box  10188, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  Goss 
Metro  with  13  issues  weekly.  Located 
in  Alaska’s  largest  city  with  finest 
living  conditions.  Write  Bob  Atwood, 
Anchorage  Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99510. 


PRESS  AND  PLATE 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  putting  average 
of  62  pages  daily  through  its  Urbanite 
(including  Commercial  printing)  needs 
superintendent  who  is  strong  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  and  direction  of 
an  efficient  crew.  Must  coordinate  with 
all  related  departments  and  handle  pur¬ 
chasing  for  the  press  and  plate  depart¬ 
ments.  Longview  is  planned  city  60 
miles  from  sea,  near  mountain  lakes 
and  skiing.  Five  good  fishing  rivers 
within  20  miles.  Call  or  write  W.  L. 
Brigman,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  News. 
Longview,  Wash.  98632.  (206)  425-1600. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

We’re  in  Zone  2  and  spxiwing  quickly. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  a  top-notch 
organization  and  can  handle  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  a  quality-conscious 
publisher,  we  may  have  something  to 
talk  about.  Top  working  conditions, 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence.  Box  2152, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  (combi¬ 
nation  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  6-FM  editions,  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36Vi  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldowney.  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St., 
Waukegan,  III.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN 
SUPERVISOR 

Union  shop.  7-unit  Urbanite  press. 
100,000  daily  circulation  tabloid.  Night 
shift  starting  7  pM.  Collect  run.  We 
need  an  experienced  pressman  to  print 
our  newspaxier  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  pressroom.  Will  work  directly  with 
the  Production  Manager.  Command  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  El  Nuevo 
Dia,  P.O.  Box  297,  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico  00902.  Attn:  Personnel  Manager. 


PRESSMAN — Good  sunshine,  wages, 
benefits  and  security  are  waiting  for 
you  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  8-unit  Scott. 
Call  Bob  Douglass  collect  at  (813) 
688-6011. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 

Long  Island  college  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
duction  shop  for  ’74-’75  academic  year. 
Full  time,  large  responsibilities,  only 

experienced  need  apply.  Call  Mr.  Kape 

at  (516)  246-3690. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant,  web  offset-web 
letterpress.  A  to  Z  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Zone  1.  Box  2139, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  night  shift. 
District  6.  Large  daily  newspaper.  Must 
be  knowledi^able  in  computerized  cold 
type  operation  of  an  ITU  composing 
room.  Send  complete  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  to  Box  2144,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEJR  for  large 
dally  in  warm,  sunny  climate.  Under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  production 
methods  and  strong  labor  relations  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  We  wjll  pay  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2134,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


INFORMATION  OFFICER  for  a  major 
university.  Requires  degree  and  three 
years  reporting  experience.  Skill  in 
sports  and  layout  desirable.  Starting 
salary  $10,512  per  year.  Liberal  fringe 
benefits.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office, 
Virginia  Pol:^chnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  Blacksburg,  Va.  24061. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  for  major 
printing  in  one  of  Southern  California’s 
fastest  growing  markets  is  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman.  Salary,  car  expenses 
and  commission.  Printing  sales  exi>eri- 
ence  not  necessary.  Age  no  object.  Send 
resume  to:  Ventura  Printing  £  Offset, 
P.O.  Box  3297,  Ventura.  Calif.  93003. 

EXPERIENCED  REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted  to  help  stamp  out  paper  tape. 
Sell  VISTA  880  Keyboard/ Magnetic 
Tape  Cassette  systems  (K/MTC). 

VISTA  INFORMATION  PRODUCTS 
P.O.  Box  248,  Azusa,  Cal.  91702 
the  other  keyboard  company 

SALES  PROMOTION 

REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  wishes  to 
double  circulation  quickly.  Seeks  crea¬ 
tive  sales  manager  with  experience  in 
media  promotion.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  63,  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.  41844,  or 
call  (606)  368-2101,  ext.  29. 

Positions 

Wsnted... 

ACADEMIC 

ATTENTION  J-SCHOOLS:  PhD  (Poli¬ 
tical  Science),  15  years  mertopolitan 
newspapers  (editorial),  now  full  pro¬ 
fessor  (political  science)  major  state 
university.  Well  published.  Box  2190, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  NEWS  PRO,  14  years  with 

3  leading  papers,  seeks  teaching  chal¬ 
lenge.  Writing,  editing,  photo,  business, 
PR,  CRT  technologry.  Box  2138,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER/PUB¬ 
LISHER,  small  dailies,  Oklahoma- 
Missouri  area,  top  salesman,  mature. 
Write  Box  2178,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MBA  with  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  financial  analysis,  planning, 
budgeting,  personnel,  safety,  seeks  new 
opportunities.  Box  2184,  Editor  £ 
I^blisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  working  in  modem  style,  now  on 
liberal  paper,  finds  his  economic  views 
have  shifted  to  right.  Would  like  to 
move  to  paper  permitting  laissez-faire 
working  arrangement,  in  order  to  do 
work  more  consistent  with  views.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  information  on  request.  Box 
2140,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CAREER  MINDED  circulator  wants  to 
step  up  to  circulation  manager  16,000 
to  40,000  daily.  10  years  experience  as 
district  manager,  zone  supervisor.  Like 
the  street  and  results.  Age  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Prefer  Zone  3  or  6,  but  will 
consider  others  in  Midwest.  Box  2038, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  AWARTLWINNING 
circulation  manager.  Mature,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  both  AM,  PM  and  com¬ 
bination.  Experience  on  major  metro 
newspapers,  but  will  consider  any  size 
with  proper  opportunity  and  challenge. 
Thrive  on  big  challenge.  Box  2064. 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

READY  ASSISTANT  wants  to  be 
number  one.  Have  supervised  boys, 
adults,  district  managers,  mail  room 
and  office.  Proven  record  sales,  service, 
collections.  Zone  4.  Box  2189,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


TALENTED 

^  Chicago 

today 

JOURNALISTS 

AVAILABLE  i 


Chicago  Today  will  cease  publication  on  September  13, 
1974.  Many  talented,  experienced  journalists  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  full  time,  permanent  employment. 

These  professionals  are  qualified  to  assume  a  wide  range 
of  editorial  positions.  Highly  skilled  reporters  for  general 
assignment,  investigative,  re-write  and  sports  assign- 
,  ments;  copy  readers,  photographers,  feature  writers. 

Relocation  for  many  is  no  problem. 

Please  let  us  know  about  your  jobs  open.  For  resumes 
1  and  more  information,  write  or  call  collect: 


Ann  Warnimont 

Chicago  Tribune/Chicago  Today 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Room  574 
Chicago,  111.60611 
(312)2224398 


f 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


ALLIED  FIELDS 


COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  —  Posi- 
tions  wanted  for  experienced  computer 
programmers  well  trained  in  newspaper 
applications.  Harvard  Associates,  War¬ 
ren  Ave«,  Harvard,  Mass.  01451. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WEST  COAST?  Trained  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  work  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Dave  Stave,  1215  Sullivan  #74, 
Sparks,  Nev.  89431  or  call. 

EXPERIENCED  SUBURBAN  editor  of 
30,000  PM  seeks  publisher  ready  to  de¬ 
velop  prize-winning  news  product.  Win¬ 
ner  of  12  state  newspaper  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  best  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
weekly-to-daily  conversion,  combination 
operations,  pro  in  local  news.  Young, 
can  handle  people.  Any  Zone.  Box 
2049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  PUB¬ 
LISHER  seeking  Advertising  Manager 
position  on  lar^e  weekly,  small/medium 
daily.  Aggressive  producer.  Heavy  ex- 
tierience  in  retail,  shopping  centers, 
agencies,  national,  co-op  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Good  administrator.  Re¬ 
ceptive  to  ownership  opportunity.  Profit 
oriented.  Excellent  references.  Age  46. 
Box  2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Display 
Account  Executive  on  large  Eastern 
Capitol  city  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  seeks  Advertising  Manager  po¬ 
sition.  Resume  with  character,  work 
references.  Box  2113,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL 


ANGRY  YOUNG  MAN 
Sports  reporter/ writer/editor  for  major 
(375,000)  daily  with  8  years  under  belt, 
fed  up  with  antiquated  ideology,  nepo¬ 
tism  and  office  politics.  Seek  news, 
sports  or  managerial  position  with 
Ichi  Ban  publication.  Street-wise, 
knowledgeable  and  versatile.  Box  2065, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  with  10  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
wants  challenging  job  in  management 
or  investigative  reporting.  Managing 
editor  of  2  top  community  dallies  in 
Zone  9.  Excellent  references.  Box  2208, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  new  challenge.  7 
years  experience  including  6  on  45,000 
PM.  Background  in  general  assignments 
with  emphasis  on  civil  rights,  prison 
and  other  social  problems,  politics. 
31,  family  man.  Box  2154,  EkIitor  St 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO,  44,  willing  to  give 
up  congestion  and  smog  for  editor's 
slot  on  small,  medium  daily.  Any  Zone 
as  long  as  skies  are  blue,  a  cough 
comes  from  a  cold  and  I  can  put  my 
talents  to  work.  Box  2062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR,  30.  Award-winning 
pages  that  pack  punch.  Need  metro  or 
small  daily  challenge.  E'amily  man.  Also 
slot,  rim,  rewrite.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  2115,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Seeking  major  league  writing  s^t  on 
California  daily,  100,000-plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  exiierience  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York,  six  with  THE 
major  wire  service  covering  ALL  major 
sports  locally  and  nationally.  Age  32, 
single,  ready  to  move  right  now  and 
anxious  to  make  California  my  per¬ 
manent  home.  Box  2098,  Ekiitor  St 
Publisher. 


GE24ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  38, 
can  do  it  all— do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
^itor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEED  A  LEADEIR?  I  have  the  experi¬ 
ence.  expertise,  to  direct  news  opera¬ 
tion  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Hot 
type  or  cold.  Best  of  references.  Box 
2171,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Eiditor 
St  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  Midwest  medium 
or  small  daily  with  highest  standards. 
Former  managing  editor  now  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Box  2156,  EkIitor  St  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily, 
who  is  familiar  with  all  areas  of  the 
newspaper  business,  seeks  position  on 
small  or  medium  daily  where  hard  work 
and  professional  ethics  are  appreciated. 
Strong  in  layout,  editing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Have  covered  all  major  beats 
specializing  in  local  government.  BAJ 
degree.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4  and  6.  Box 
2109,  EkIitor  Sc  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Ebcperienced.  Box 
2051,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  presently  employed,  wants 
to  relocate,  preferably  in  Ohio  River 
Valley,  on  small  to  medium  daily. 
Single,  decade  experience,  BJ  Missouri. 
Some  photography,  desk  work.  Box 
2141,  EkIitor  &  Publisher. 

HUMOR  can  help  every  paper.  Creative 
young  wire  editor  could  brighten  up 
your  desk,  editorial,  entertainment 
page.  5  years  experience  reporter/desk. 
Present  job  of  desk/editorial  is  respon¬ 
sible  but  promotion/ raises  are  distant. 
Box  2040,  EMitor  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Quality  weekly  or  small  daily  editor's 
slot  with  management  responsibility 
sought  by  writer-photographer  with 
solid  daily,  full  weekly  and  PR  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  2194,  EkIitor  & 
Publisher. 

JILL-OF-ALL-BEATS  wants  reporting 
job  on  Midwestern  or  Western  daily. 
3  years  experience.  BS  English,  BA 
Journalism.  26,  hard  worker!  Box 
2198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDDLE  EAST  EDITOR  American. 
14  years  Middle  East  experience,  travel, 
oil,  culture,  history,  coming  to  USA 
for  1  year  leave  of  absence,  present 
post  assistant  editor  well-known  maga¬ 
zine  to  rediscover  America  and  work  on 
U.S.  magazine  or  newspaper.  Write 
Airmail  William  Tracy,  Box  4002, 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  retired  too 
soon,  younger  than  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Carl  Albert,  Arthur  Burns,  can  do  it 
all  except  photos,  best  at  government, 
elections,  speeches,  courts,  books,  his¬ 
torical  features.  Can  edit  with  OCR- 
VDT.  Prefer  Zone  5  or  near.  Box  2175, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

aTY  EDITOR  TYPE,  metro  back- 
ground,  seeks  smaller  publisher  want¬ 
ing  quality  content,  writing,  layout. 
Box  2206,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PARIS  STRINGER,  ex-New  York 
Times  staff,  top  agency,  network, 
weekly  experience,  seeks  additional 
client.  Box  2205,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR  wants  West,  Zones  8,  7. 
Solid  training,  experience  all  slots. 
Proven  manager  on  dailies  to  30,000 
class.  Elxcellent  professional,  personal 
references.  Age  45.  Box  2195,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  business  reporter 
seeks  post  as  EkIitor/ Writer  for  trade 
magazine  or  trade  association.  Prefer 
Elast  Coast.  Will  relocate,  travel.  Box 
2197,  EkIitor  St  Publisher. 


BOXED  IN  I  Feature  writer  "pro¬ 
moted”  to  film  critic  on  20(),000  AM 
daily  seeking  more  varied  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  metro  anywhere.  MA  in 
Journalism.  Box  2201,  ^itor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  seeks  editing  or  management 
post  with  weekly  or  small  to  medium 
daily.  Correspondent  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  with  national  publisher,  3  years 
with  metro  daily.  Box  2207,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVEVPOLITICAL  report¬ 
er,  29,  with  impressive  clips,  MSJ,  and 
4  years  solid  experience  on  major  metro 
daily,  seeks  greater  challenge  in  news¬ 
papers  or  TV.  Box  2179,  Elditor  Sc 
Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  associate  editor  seeks 
position  where  she  can  contribute  to 
total  editorial  effort.  Box  2181, 
EkIitor  Sc  Publisher. 


RARE  MATCHED  SET 
Creative  couple  experienced  all  editorial 
aspects;  best  on  features,  layout, 
sports.  Ck>mputer-wise,  Missouri,  Penn 
State  '70  J-Grads.  Hire  either  or  buy 
the  best  in  bulk.  Robert,  Lois  Mont¬ 
gomery,  1952  Renton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15239.  (412)  793-0495. 

MILITARY  REPORTER/EDITOR:  20 
years  covering  all  services,  peace  and 
combat  operations,  in  41  states,  18 
countries,  in  the  air,  on  the  land  and 
underwater.  Just  39  years  old,  on  good 
terms  here  but  want  new  greography, 
new  challenge.  Box  2186,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Heavy  editing,  feature 
experience  farm,  business  publications. 
Also  much  "human  interest.”  Hard, 
honest  worker.  Sharp,  fast  head  writer. 
One-time  high  honors  J-Grad.  Prefer 
high  standards  medium  to  small  daily. 
Salary  secondary.  Now  employed  Zone 
5.  Box  2187,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  national  pub¬ 
lication.  8  years  major  market  copy 
editing,  layout,  reporter- re- writer,  city 
editor  experience  with  dailies,  wire 
service  and  tabloids.  Seek  return  to 
dailies.  Ck)nsider  most  areas  of  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Box  2192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  CHALLENGE  wanted  on 
daily.  15  years  wire,  local.  Zones  3,  4, 
6.  Box  2193.  Ekiitor  Sc  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  and  thorough 
reporter  with  Southern  30,000  daily. 
Harvard  BA,  seeks  challenge,  better 
pay,  and  editing  with  larger  daily. 
Covered  variety  of  stories  and  beats. 
All  Zones.  Box  2174,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  seeks  position  on  Mid¬ 
west  daily  in  sports  or  news  depart¬ 
ment.  3  years  experience  in  writing, 
editing  and  layout.  Box  2173,  Ekiitor 
Sc  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  photographer 
cut  due  to  budget,  9  years  experience, 
looking  for  smaller,  secure  newspaper 
in  Zone  9.  Tom  Kravitz,  14314  Burbank 
Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91401.  (213) 
786-7069. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment,  seeks  photo-oriented  newspaper. 
BS  in  Photography,  4  years  experience 
in  all  phases  including  color  and  color 
separations.  Zones  5  and  7  preferred. 
Box  2143,  Ekiitor  Sc  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  LEHTERPRESS  and  stereotyper 
desires  day  work  in  Areas  1,  2,  5,  7. 
Box  2107,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Hot  metal  or 
cold  type.  Know  all  phases  of  operation 
and  conversion.  Union  law.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  on  request.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2170,  Ekiitor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  young  job  shop  or  weekly. 
He:  6  years  in  cold  type-composing 
room  foreman.  She:  10  years  photo¬ 
typesetting/markup  (ad  composition) — 
ACM  9000,  Photon,  Linofilm.  Possible 
future  investment  in  right  company. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  3  or  8.  Box  2063, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  POSITION  wanted. 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  grad¬ 
uate,  BS  Printing  Management,  AAS 
printing  technology,  journeyman  print¬ 
er  12  years,  1  year  supervisory,  experi¬ 
ence  in  hot  and  cold  processes.  Box 
2176,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


BOSTON  CONNECTIONS  sought  by 
PR  consultant  experienced  in  college, 
non-profit,  business  public  relatione. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SECRETARIAL 

SECRETARY,  part-time,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  skills,  college  back¬ 
ground,  mature.  New  York  6ty  area 
(Manhattan,  Queens  or  Long  Island). 
Prefer  3  days  a  week.  (212)  846-3571  or 
write  Box  2155,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effecftve  In 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  your  communityl 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Suit  puts  Tenn. 
open  meeting 
law  to  a  test 

The  second  legal  action  taken  under 
Tennessee’s  new  “Sunshine  Law” — and 
the  first  directed  at  a  public  body  accused 
of  meeting  in  secret — was  filed  August  20 
in  Franklin,  a  towm  about  20  miles  south 
of  Nashville. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Nashville  attorney 
Alfred  H.  Knight  III,  on  behalf  of  Frank¬ 
lin  radio  station  WAGG,  its  news  direc¬ 
tor,  Ralph  Dawson,  and  the  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  section  of  the  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  Society,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  Williamson 
County  School  Board  met  in  secret  with 
the  Williamson  County  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  teachers  lobby  group,  to  discuss 
pay  raises.  After  the  alleged  secret  ses¬ 
sions,  the  school  board  voted  to  seek  $180,- 
000  to  finance  teacher  raises. 

The  board  chairman,  Tom  Gore,  Jr., 
said  the  meetings  in  question  were  held 
while  the  law’s  constitutionality  was  in 
doubt.  A  suit  in  May  had  led  to  a  lower 
court  determination  that  the  law’s  re¬ 
quirement  of  “adequate  public  notice”  was 
unconstitutionally  vague.  The  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  law  on  July  29,  a 
few  hours  before  one  of  the  secret  meet¬ 
ings. 

Dawson,  who  moonlights  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  said  he  learned  of  the  July  29 
secret  session  in  advance  and  went  to  the 
meeting  place.  He  said  Gore  turned  him 
away  and  refused  to  give  him  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Dawson,  the  station’s  only  newsman, 
said  he  then  wrote  a  story  about  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  had  been  held  in  secret 
only  hours  after  the  Sunshine  Law  had 
been  upheld.  He  and  station  manager  Bill 
Ormes  decided  to  file  suit  and  are  await¬ 
ing  the  school  board’s  reply  brief. 

During  the  time  between  the  May  rul¬ 
ing  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
late  July,  the  state  Attorney  General’s 
office  recommended  that  all  public  bodies 
behave  as  if  the  law  were  in  force,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the 
law’s  provision  for  annulling  any  action 
taken  at  a  closed  session.  Gore,  the  school 
board  chairman,  claimed  no  action  was 
taken  during  the  disputed  sessions,  and 
that  participants  were  warned  during  the 
meeting  that  no  action  could  be  taken 
during  the  closed  sessions. 

The  suit  claims  the  board  and  the 
teachers  met  both  on  July  29  and  also  on 
or  about  July  22. 

Tennessee  broadcast  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  head  a  panel  discussion 
August  10  in  Gatlinburg  concerning  the 
new  open  meetings  law. 

John  Seigen thaler,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Kyle  Tester- 
man,  mayor  of  Knoxville,  discussed  the 
law  from  two  points  of  view,  although 
both  supported  its  objectives. 

Seigenthaler,  who  helped  draft  the  law, 
recalled  the  days  when  his  paper  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  up  State  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  sessions  and  was  barred  from  the  Sen¬ 


ate  floor  for  trying.  “It  took  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Nashville  to  get  us  back 
in,”  he  said. 

Concerning  Testerman’s  objection  that 
charges  against  public  officials  or  em¬ 
ployes  should  not  be  aired  in  public  ses¬ 
sions,  Seigenthaler  countered  with  a  case 
from  his  reporting  days.  “The  school 
board  was  hearing  a  case  against  a  man 
accused  of  being  a  homosexual,”  he  said. 
“We  didn’t  report  it.”  Then  some  years 
later  the  same  teacher  was  hired  by  a 
school  district  in  Kentucky,  Seigenthaler 
said,  and  kept  a  young  boy  locked  up  in 
his  house  against  the  youth’s  will  until  he 
was  arrested.  Public  attention  earlier 
might  have  prevented  the  second  problem, 
he  said. 

“I  think  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  when  charges  are  brought  against 
public  employes,”  Seigenthaler  said. 

Mayor  Testerman,  who  is  also  an  attor¬ 
ney,  recalled  that  when  the  Knoxville 
School  Board  held  a  secret  session  to 
choose  its  superintendent,  he  went  to 
court  and  forced  them  to  rescind  their 
action.  “So  then  they  called  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  and  elected  the  same  guy,”  he  said. 

Seigenthaler  commented,  “He’s  the 
strongest  advocate  of  open  meetings  we’ve 
got.  He’s  the  only  man  in  the  room  who’s 
filed  a  suit.” 

Larry  Perry,  an  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  com¬ 
munications  lawyer,  was  moderator.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  law  is  not  limited  to 
elected  officials,  and  that  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  apply.  A  newspaper  would  direct 
its  attorney  to  go  to  the  Chancery  Court, 
which  handles  equity  cases,  to  seek  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  against  an  official  or 
public  body.  A  hearing  would  be  held,  and 
a  permanent  injunction  would  be  issued  if 
the  court  determined  the  law  had  been 
broken. 

Perry  urged  the  broadcasters,  “Xerox  a 
copy  of  the  law  and  give  one  to  your 
public  officials.  Tell  him,  ‘Here’s  what  the 
law  is.’  Of  course,  you’re  on  your  own 
after  that.” 

Testerman  criticized  the  law  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  imperfect  legal  draftsmanship. 
Asked  to  comment  on  its  ranking  by  a 
report  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  as  the  nation’s  toughest,  Tes¬ 
terman  said,  “It’s  all  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.” 

Seigenthaler  interjected,  “To  this  be¬ 
holder,  it’s  beautiful.” 


L.A.  city  council 
exempts  newsracks 

Newsstands  and  newsracks  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  an  ordinance  that  was 
passed  12  to  0  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  last  week.  The  ordinance  which 
w'as  sent  to  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  outlaws 
most  street  and  sidewalk  sales  with  the 
exception  of  ice  cream  trucks,  newspapers 
and  news  periodicals  from  newsstands  and 
newsracks  and  at  “community  civic 
events,”  and  food  and  drink  for  immediate 
consumption. 

At  Burbank,  California,  Superior  Judge 
Jerry  Pacht  declared  (August  21)  the 
city’s  ban  on  general  use  of  newspaper 
sales  racks  on  public  sidewalks  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Pacht  granted  a  summary  judgment  at 
the  request  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Burbank  Daily  Review  and  the 
Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet. 

A  similar  suit  challenging  a  newsrack 
ban  in  Lynwood,  brought  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner,  is  pending.  Both 
cities  were  enjoined  from  enforcing  the 
ordinances  last  January  24,  until  the  suits 
could  be  brought  to  trial.  Lynwood  re¬ 
mains  under  that  temporary  order. 

• 

Fol  guides  issued 
for  New  York  State 

The  New  York  State  (Committee  on 
Public  Access  to  Records  has  supplied  to 
some  4,500  agencies  and  local  government 
units  statewide  a  set  of  “Interim  General 
Guidelines.” 

The  thirteen-section  guidelines  are  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  various  level  governmen¬ 
tal  units  in  complying  with  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  which  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  September  1. 

According  to  the  Committee’s  Executive 
Director,  Louis  R.  Tomson,  “the  guidelines 
should  help  state  agencies  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  formulate  procedures  for  allow¬ 
ing  public  access  to  their  records  and  give 
some  direction  in  preparing  subject  mat¬ 
ter  identification  lists. 
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Chemc(&  News-Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditionar’in- 
line"  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  11  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  IS  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  him!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


•  One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to  •  Copyboard  Register 

24  inches  by  400  ft.  long.  pins  for  blue-line  paste-up  (optional). 

•  30  X  30  Copyboard.  •  Integrator  Light/Time  Exposure. 


•  Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

•  Eight  1 ,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 

News-Pager  I,  the  in-line  Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 

camera  for  fastest  copy-to-  minimum  opaquing. 

negative-tO-plate  time.  •  Compatible  with  o// automatic  film 

processors. 


Proven/Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 
SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 
Transluminator  (optional). 

Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 


Leader  in 

Automated 

Negative 
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Foundation  Awards 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Honors  newspaper  writing  that  most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  late  war  reporter  and  human  interest 
columnist.  In  short,  the  Pyle  tradition  of  writing  everyday  copy 
about  everyday  people  with  everyday  dreams.  Prize  is  $1000  and 
a  medallion  plaque.  Deadline;  Jan.  15,  1975. 

WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Presented  for  general  excellence  in  the  field  of  editorial  writing 
...  to  include:  The  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose;  effective¬ 
ness  as  measured  by  results;  and  importance  of  the  expression 
in  the  public  interest,  including  the  background  necessary  for 
judging  these  qualities.  First  prize  $1000  and  a  certificate.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  prize  of  $500  will  also  be  awarded. 

Deadline:  Feb.  1,  1975. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

In  recognition  of  those  newspapermen  and  women  whose  stories 
helped  to  educate  the  public  and  public  officials  toward  a  better 
understanding  and  support  of  conservation.  Prizes  total  $10,000 
with  one  first  prize  of  $2500.  Remaining  $7500  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Deadline:  Feb.  15,  1975. 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Open  to  newspapers,  TV,  and  radio  stations.  Public  service  is 
defined  as  stories  or  broadcasts  that  expose  and/or  correct  situ¬ 
ations  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  lives  of  readers,  view¬ 
ers,  or  listeners.  Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded^  one  to  a 
newspaper,  one  to  a  TV  or  radio  station,  each  accompanied  by  a 
cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500.  Runnerup  pnzes  of  $1000  and 
$500  may  also  be  awarded.  Deadline:  March  1,  1975. 

Fact  Sheets  containing  comiilete  information  about  these  compe¬ 
titions  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Awards  Division,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
All  entries  are  for  work  published  or  broadcast  in  1974. 


